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—— EDITORIAL 


What’s our purpose? 


does this impact the way we act and what we may hope to derive from it? Most 

organizations — no matter the size — begin with a clear sense of purpose, and 
everything they do is directed toward realizing that purpose. With schools, we might think, 
that purpose is education. But we know that we all have different ideas of what education 
is, and what it is meant to do. The term “education” could mean anything from building 
basic literacies to preparing one for the workforce to enabling an individual to seek self- 
realization...or something else entirely. The term “school” then could mean an institution 
that fulfills any of those purposes, and we probably will find statements that give us a sense 
of this in a school’s publicity materials or other institutional literature. 


W§= do we do anything? Where do our motivations for action come from? How 


But when we look around us at the many schools that dot our landscape, it’s not clear 
how they think about education or about the core purpose of their institution. Hoardings 
address parents, promising that they offer a caring, nurturing, stimulating space for 
children. Others emphasize their ability to turn a child into a competitive, skilled player 
in a global job market. Yet others might focus on their infrastructure and teaching rigour. 
These are highlighted as Unique Selling Propositions in their advertising. Internally, the 
schools measure themselves by a set of metrics that are less about these admittedly vague 
parameters, and more about visible performance as evident in marks and grades and 
percentiles. Structurally, schools in the private sector (which is rapidly dominating) are also 
assessed by financial efficiencies, driving administrative and even teaching staff to worry 
more about return on investment rather than quality of instruction and ability to nurture 
young minds. Education becomes a commodity, and the better one is able to sell it, the 
greater the return. But the nagging question remains: what exactly is one selling? 


For individuals in the system, it’s often a challenge to keep an eye on the ideals that 

may have prompted them to take on the role of teaching. Teachers need to balance the 
“coaching” they may need to undertake to ensure that the school’s average marks remain 
high, with the “nurturing” they would need to provide to students who need a little more to 
just get through. Schools are forced to think about where (and in whom) to invest resources. 
Computers or play equipment? Olympiads or literary competitions? Debate club or science 
fair? What is going to attract the competitive parent and bring the school more plaudits? 


Education is a challenging space, made even more so by its commodification. But maybe 
from time to time, it helps to ask ourselves those fundamental questions. Why are we here? 
What do we really want to achieve? And if our answers make us uncomfortable, perhaps it’s 
time to think again — and if at all possible, find ways to address that discomfort. 
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chools have become a part of the landscape of modern societies in a ubiquitous and unremarkable 

way. In the modern world, not only is it unimaginable what else children would do if they did 

not go to school, but also frowned upon when children are not allowed the opportunity to 
attend school. Goals have been set both at national and international levels (viz. universal primary 
enrollment, which is a part of the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs), the Education for All (EFA) 
internationally, and the Sarva Shikhsa Abhiyan (SSA), the Indian education programme with the same 
goal of universalization of elementary education), to ensure that enrollment rates for schools improve, 
while non-enrollment and drop-out rates decrease. The Right to Education Act (RTE) also came into force 
in India in April 2010, so the SSA acquired the required legal backing for its implementation by making 
education a fundamental right for children between the ages of 6 and 14. However, formal schools, as 
we know them, are relatively recent institutions. 


Contextualizing modern schools 

Modern schools came into being in Europe circa 1700s. The emergence of formal schools in Europe 
was tied to building national identities among citizens as several nations transitioned from monarchies 
to nation-states. Around the time of the Industrial Revolution in the 18th century, schools also became 
associated with the goal of economic development. Schools were supposed to provide the requisite 
skills and knowledge for participation in the modern economy and advancement of the nation-state (still 
largely believed to be the purpose of schools). Hence, right from their inception, formal schools have 
been political entities that seek to produce certain kinds of identities. 


Various thinkers and sociologists have analyzed the larger role and functioning of schools. The French 
sociologist, Louis Althusser, for instance, classified schools as one of the ‘ideological state apparatuses’; 
that is, one of the means of the nation-state to exercise control over its citizens akin to the media, 
police, army, or courts. Another eminent philosopher, Foucault, drew parallels between prisons and 
schools, pointing out how both institutions, along with others such as hospitals and factories, were 
highly successful in maintaining surveillance over their inmates. It is only in more recent times, with the 
increasing privatization of schools, that the overt stranglehold of the nation seems to have decreased, 
though not disappeared completely. That is not to say that schools cease to be politically charged 
institutions. It is just that with changes in the fabric of world politics and economy, the manner in which 
power functions through schools has changed. 


In India, the history of schooling has deep ties Governments want efficient 


with colonization. The current schooling system technicians, not human beings, 

is an inheritance from our colonial past; the because human beings become 
supremacy of the textbook and evidence of dangerous to governments — and 
learning through rote, for instance, are two key to organized religions as well. That 
characteristics of this. Several convent schools is why governments and religious 


established during the British rule still enjoy a high organizations seek to control education. 
reputation. While post-independence government — J. Krishnamurti 


schools were popular, by the 1980s, what Geetha : Bae : 
Nambissan referred to as the ‘middle-class flight’ Education and the Signiticance of fife 
from government schools in favour of private 
schools took place. By the 1990s, the liberalization of the economy had led to a greater impetus for the 
private sector in all spheres, including education. Since then, there has been a proliferation of a variety 
of schools in India, ranging from low-fee private schools for the poor to super-expensive schools for the 
elite and wealthy. 


So, what drives schools? 

Schools are often considered places with transformative potential or spaces where individuals become 
empowered through education. However, it is crucial to remember that schools ultimately function 
within the society and often respond to the needs and demands of the times. As our world becomes 
increasingly focused on individualism and consumerism, schools also respond to these forces. Schools 
often advertise themselves as places that can ‘future-proof’ students, help students reach their highest 
potential, make them ‘leaders’, and so on. Different kinds of schools make different kinds of promises. 
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Every educational system is a political 
means of maintaining or of modifying 
the appropriation of discourse, with 
the knowledge and the powers it 
carries with it.” 

— Michel Foucault 


However, ultimately, it is a question of who runs the 
school and for whom. 


Just as Indian society is highly stratified, so is India’s 
schooling landscape. This means that people from 
different class groups and backgrounds send their 
children to different kinds of schools. Even though 
parents try to choose the ‘best’ schools for their 
children, they are constrained by their financial 
capacities and judgment of what would be a suitable 
‘investment’ of time and money. Sociologists have, 
in fact, identified this to be a key role that schools 
play: of maintaining the existing social stratification 
through class reproduction. In simple terms, ‘class 
reproduction’ means that the children of privileged 
or wealthy parents go to schools that teach them 

to maintain or improve their status. Conversely, 
children from disadvantaged or low-income families 
go to schools that teach them to follow the rules and 
instructions, preparing them to occupy jobs later in 
life that require them to follow rather than lead. The 
pedagogy, curriculum, and the hidden curriculum of 
schools, all come together to maintain and reinforce 
the status quo. 


Already, from the very concise outline of the 
evolution of schools above, one can see how 
different imperatives drive schools. These range from 
the agenda of nation-states to form certain kinds of 
citizens to the larger economy dictating the kind of 
workers schools should produce. Besides these larger 
societal forces, there are also several instances where 
schools are set up on the basis of certain religious 

or philosophical ideals. A few examples would 

be the Waldorf schools based on the educational 
philosophy of Rudoph Steiner or the Krishnamurthy 
schools that integrate the principles and ideologies 
of such thinkers into the pedagogy and curriculum. 
Interestingly, it is such schools that come to be called 
‘alternative’, while the ‘mainstream’ schools are 
those that rarely have any clear-cut philosophical 
underpinnings. 


Another interesting fact is that although schools 


in India are mandated to be not-for-profit by the 
government for all practical purposes, private schools 
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are profit-making entities more often than not. 
Schools often need to cater to what parents want 
from them to sustain themselves. It is also interesting 
to note that parental involvement (and, at times, even 
interference) is directly proportional to the high fees 
that they pay. While alternative schools have a much 
clearer philosophy of education and attract parents 
who find alignment with them, the vast majority of 
the schools for the masses are focused on helping 
students go through the motions of exams and 
marks. This helps students establish ‘merit’ through 
marks, subsequent entry into higher education at 
times through other competitive exams, whereby 
they can get ahead in life. Elite schools on the other 
hand, especially the newer crop of international 
schools which offer curricula such as the IB, are 
playing a different game. The focus on rote learning 
and marks is replaced by a focus on developing 
skills of communication — both spoken and written, 
confidence, and an understanding of multiculturalism 
— that students will find helpful for higher education 
abroad or in the global labour market. 


Parents are deeply invested in the futures of their 
children. They intuitively choose schools they 
believe will get their children ahead from the 
differential points they are standing at in life’s race. 
Choosing a low-fee private school over a government 
school signifies hope for a better future for parents 
from a low socio-economic background. Similarly, 
sending their child to an expensive international 
school, even though it means making some sacrifices, 
is aspirational for middle-class parents. The promise 
of a secure and bright future, especially from a 
financial perspective, is one of the strongest factors 
that motivates school choice. Schools, too, are aware 
of this. 


But what should drive schools? 

To answer the question posed in the subheading, 
of course, ideology and higher values of equal 
opportunities, critical thinking, care for the 
environment, empathy, and the like should drive 
schools. However, since school choice today is 

a demand-and-supply game, these values and 
ideologies are superseded by profit motives and the 
quest for individuals to gain advantage to have better 
life opportunities. While discerning parents often 
choose ideology-driven alternative schools for their 
children, and wealthy parents today increasingly 
opt for international schools that focus on real- 
world skills such as research and critical thinking, 
the vast majority continue to send their children to 
mainstream schools in the ‘factory-model’ mould. 


Paolo Freire, a Brazilian educational philosopher, 
was one of the harshest critics of this ‘factory model’ 
of education. In his book The Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed, Freire refers to the mainstream education 
system as the ‘banking model of education’. He 
describes it as a system in which teachers treat 
students as containers into which they deposit 
knowledge. Such a system, however, lacks any focus 
on critical thinking and alienates students from the 
creative process of education. This, Freire believed, 
is what is responsible for individuals becoming 
oppressed, as students are made to conform to 
become ‘adaptable and manageable beings’ rather 
than individuals who have their own agency. The 
alternative that Freire proposed was that of ‘problem- 
posing education’ in which students are treated as 
being in possession of intellect, agency, and their 
own interests and can contribute positively through 
dialogue. 


This means that pedagogy or how students are 
taught is central to what should drive schools. 

While we usually look at pedagogy from a narrower 
perspective, relating it with content, pedagogy, in 
fact, is extremely powerful as it situates the teacher 
and student in a certain power dynamic. The more 
equal this power dynamic, the more empowering the 
learning experience becomes. Rather than merely 
being the means to an end, pedagogy is important in 
and for itself too. 


To conclude... 

One of the most common debates one hears time 
and again is about whether cinema is a mirror that 
reflects the current state of society or if it is something 
that can or should reform and transform society. As 
an art form, the argument for cinema’s potential and 
responsibility is limited, and we often hear arguments 
about how cinema cannot be held responsible for 
societal change. It is ironic that we rarely hear such 
debates about schools and their purpose and role in 
changing the world when schools, in fact, are places 
that have the potential to transform society. But 

more often than not, they function as institutions that 
maintain the status quo and existing power dynamics 
and reproduce societal inequalities. [Perhaps because 
they do hold the power for such change that it is 
safer to have such debates regarding an art form!] 
However, if we were to even attempt to move in 


Receive the children in reverence, 
\\ educate them in love, and send them 
forth in freedom. 
— Rudolf Steiner 


this rather radical direction, the first step would be 

to engage with how schools function at the current 
societal level, which is what this article nudges one 
to do, hopefully. 


In a utopian world, if schools were driven by ideals 
of equality, justice, and equity, there would be no 
stratified schooling system. Despite being a policy 
goal in India, the ‘neighbourhood school system’ 

or the ‘common schooling system’ has faced mass 
rejection because they threaten to upset the status 
quo. Adopting such a system would do away with 
the need for choosing schools as the children of 

the rich and the poor would go to the same school 
without any barriers of caste or religion. Having such 
an equal and level playing field in education today 
seems near-impossible. However, being aware of the 
larger sociological implications of what it means to 
have different kinds of schools for different sections 
of society is important for anyone interested in 
questions of equality and justice. 


Schools, we must remember, are specific types of 
social institutions that have become popular for 
socio-historical reasons for imparting of education 

to humans. Their omnipresence should not blind 

us to their other functions, some of which may not 
always be desirable. As educators and teachers, 

such a sociological orientation can be helpful when 
choosing a school to work in. It might also be a 
helpful exercise to take sociological stock of what the 
purpose of the school you are teaching at is, and if 

it aligns with your personal educational philosophy, 
and if not why so. For which game and at which 
level is the school you are teaching at functioning? Is 
it furthering the ‘banking’ concept of education? Can 
you try to make it more ‘problem-posing’? In other 
words, who and what drives the schools you work 
at, or send your children to? Who really gains from 
the schools, and how? Answering such questions 
might help understand the macro picture, which can 
put many of the micro-practices that take place in 
schools in context. Such an orientation may help one 
understand one’s own position better, and help make 
more informed choices in the already complex world 
we inhabit and strive to do right by. 


The author is based in Pune and is currently pursuing her 
PhD. in Education from TISS, Mumbai. She has completed 
her Masters in English from Jadavpur University and 
Masters in Education (Elementary) from TISS, Mumbai and 
taught Hindi at Stanford University, California while on 

a Fulbright fellowship. She is passionate about language, 
social studies education, human rights, gender, life skills 
and teacher education in particular. She can be reached at 
<simranluthra@gmail.com >. 
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chools as formal centres of learning for youngsters have established typical form and function in the 

last couple of centuries. They have developed distinctly identifiable qualities across nationalities. 
School, today, is a place where learners grouped by either age or level of learning regularly meet 
teachers who are responsible for facilitating their progress in chosen areas of study to accomplish 
understanding and mastery up to a predetermined stage within a limited duration. This setup has grown 
into a vast enterprise taking on many shapes and sizes, providing sufficient variety, allowing one to look 
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for common themes and core characteristics from 
multiple angles. This article delves into three major 
types of forces that drive schools to operate and 
prosper. 


Schools require several components of the 
educational machinery to smoothly work together in 
order to efficiently carry out their routine activities 
and achieve optimum results. These include the 
physical (and/or virtual/online) space, appropriate 
facilities and personnel to provide the right kinds 

of learning experiences, skilled and enthusiastic 
teachers, a strong vision of long-term outcomes, 
mutually enriching interactions with many other 
societal enterprises and so on. Each of these 
components require constant investment in terms of 
monetary as well as moral support from a number of 
quarters, as described below. 


1. Societal expectations 

Human society is collectively responsible for 
nurturing and preparing the future generation/s of 
citizens. Various divisions of the societal structure 
see this task from diverse perspectives. While the end 
goal remains the same, their approach to education 
of children and their expectations from schools differ 
in interesting ways. These viewpoints significantly 
determine how schools are run on a day-to-day basis 
as well as in the long term. 


Parents/Guardians: As primary custodians of the 
school going students, parents or guardians are 
focused on what children need to know, how to 
make them learn the same quickly and become 
independent, responsible, productive, and 
contented adults. They take into consideration the 
infrastructure, academic ambience, amenities, and 
convenience of travel, reputation of the school 
management as well as the teachers, and the future 
prospects of students enrolled, to name a few of the 
main concerns. When they can choose between 
different types of schools, it is safe to say that they 
vote with their feet and fees! 


Governments: National as well as local governments 
are concerned with what content and form of 
learning is beneficial for a stable, peaceful and 
progressive future society, how to structure the 
system of education to cater to the whole populace 
(democratically in most cases!), how to regulate the 
funding and monitor the diverse ideologies equitably, 
how to integrate schools into related domains of 

the social fabric such as providing basic amenities, 
creation and distribution of wealth, appropriate 
utilization of human resources, etc. From these 


concerns arise the frameworks of educational policy, 
curricular outlines, pedagogical guidelines, ways 

to assess and augment learning, etc. An elaborate 
network of officials in the form of the department 

of education and a dedicated annual budget 
earmarked for the educational endeavours signify the 
importance with which governments consider the 
system of education. As an example, in India efforts 
by successive governments, irrespective of their 
political leanings, have ensured that primary schools 
are established within a kilometre from some of the 
remotest human settlements. (RTE, 2009)! 


A fruitful amalgamation of intentions of parents as 
well as the government can be seen in the recent 
success of the Finnish system of education. Quoting 
from a document released by the World Bank in 
2006,? “In terms of education policy, the change 

in direction of the Agrarian Party (now the Centre 
Party) in the 1960s was just as important as the rise 
of the left. The youth wing concluded that the party 
could no longer survive with only the support of rural 
constituents, and saw educational policies becoming 
a major instrument in regional politics. The left-wing 
parties had traditionally emphasized the importance 
of social and economic equality. The Agrarian Party 
now injected the demand for regional equality into 
the political debate. A united front of workers and 
peasants began gaining momentum. Among its major 
goals: restructuring the education system. In 1966, 
the majority government, forged from a coalition of 
the Social Democrats, the Agrarian Party, and the 
Finnish People’s Democratic Party, incorporated 
comprehensive school reform in its political agenda 
(...) The influence of restructuring and reform was 
profound and immediate. Eager to improve their 
children’s economic and social opportunities, 
Finnish families turned to the education system. In 
1955-56, the nation’s grammar schools enrolled 
approximately 34,000 pupils. Five years later, 
enrolment had swelled to 215,000 and continued 

to soar, hitting 270,000 in 1965 and 324,000 

in 1970. Finland’s old system could barely hold 
together as parents demanded an improved and more 
comprehensive basic education for their children 

in the hope of securing them better lives.” Policy 
reforms and parental choices thus spearheaded a 
massive transformation of the system of education, 
resulting in internationally acclaimed improvement 
in the schooling of the youth. It may be delusional 
to anticipate the same factors to drive schools 

in a country like India with a much larger and 
heterogenous population, but some key elements 
may be of use at different levels of governmental 
structure. 
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Founders of schools: While government schools form 
majority of the education system, at smaller scales, 
many kinds of non-government agencies including 
religious bodies have successfully established and 
maintained schools for basic education. In such 
cases, ideologies and attitudes of the founder’s drive, 
or at least affect, the manner in which their schools 
function. For example, some faiths limit schooling 

by leaving out a few areas of knowledge or by 
practicing gender-based discrimination; some others 
may emphasize strict regulations on who are hired as 
teachers. When the funding for running the schools is 
also provided by the said founders, their schools are 
driven by principles and targets that may be different 
from the mainstream schools. 


Employers in various career paths: One of the 
fundamental goals of education is to prepare the 
youth to join the work force and earn their living 
in gainful employment. Students that successfully 
complete school education and/or gain degrees 

of higher education are highly sought after as 
employees in all walks of adult life. The pressures 
from the job market on schools and colleges are 
apparent in the evident preference for certain 
professions over others in society. The orientation of 
learners along with the rest of the system is shaped 
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by areas of learning that can bring more benefits in 
the long run. 


Some employers get actively involved in driving 
the schools by providing lucrative incentives, 
collaborations, and opportunities to students and 
schools on whom they can set hopes of retrieving 
readily employable individuals at the required 
numbers. 


2. Aspirations of the actors 

Within each individual school, three sets of human 
actors are involved in deciding what drives the 
school. 


Teachers: Education in the traditional sense takes 
place when learners are facilitated by skilled experts 
in content and pedagogy of a given field of study. 
The facilitators are usually specially trained teachers 
who maintain contact with a given set of students 

for the required duration of learning. Their quality 

of engagement and professionalism make a huge 
difference in how well schools run and what factors 
drive them, since the latter can mostly be determined 
by interests and personalities of groups of individuals 
on the ground. It usually works in everyone’s favour 
when teachers have independence and get required 
support. 


As professionals, teachers wish to improve their 
expertise in practice, and this aspiration in turn 

fuels their growth in a multitude of directions. Some 
of these are necessarily influenced by and in turn 
become critical for which factors drive their schools 
to what extent. Along with school leaders, teachers 
are also pivotal points interfacing with many societal 
factors like parents, curricula, and educational 
policies. 


In special cases like single-teacher schools, the entire 
set-up comes to a standstill if the teacher is absent. 

A recent state of the education report for India by 
UNESCO documents the importance of the presence 
of teachers in Indian schools (No teacher no class, 
2021).? 


Learners: Most systems of education are striving 
towards achieving learner-centered pedagogy. 

As they are the focus of the entire endeavour 

of schooling, what is possible for learners to do 

and what goals they are set to reach make all the 
difference in the direction and momentum that drives 
schools. Youngsters are often unaware of hurdles that 
grown-ups perceive, allowing them to press ahead 
and progress in novel ways in either constant or 
changing environments, sometimes resulting in new 
and better paths and results. They also have a high 
majority in numbers compared to any other human 
factor in the schooling system, hence it surely makes 
much sense that schools are driven keeping in mind 
the benefits learners can gain. 


Officials: School leaders, teacher educators, and 
bureaucrats of the departments of education are 

key links between societal factors and the actual 
running of schools. An efficient and motivated school 
leader is often the major factor in how well a school 
functions and grows. They are also the main contact 
points for parents, management, funding agencies 
and the school’s immediate neighbourhood. By 
default, they are required to take any blame or credit 
for everything regarding the school be it the status of 
infrastructure or student performance. As decisions of 
school leaders are influenced by many factors and in 
turn affect all aspects of their school, the role of the 
head teacher or principal can never be undermined. 
Hence it is necessary to select and train the right 
kind of individuals for this responsible position. 
When the society at large appraises schools only 

by examination scores of students, all other tracks 

of school improvement envisioned by the leaders 
unfortunately take a back seat. 


3. Global circumstances 

Most of the foregoing discussion pertains to times of 
peace. In widespread tumultuous situations many 
of the above forces are unable to operate as they 
normally do; as a result, schools tend to be affected 
in varied ways. 


In areas hit by natural disasters, safe relocation 

of people and damage control take priority over 
educational concerns. In and around war zones, 
needs of the military demand sacrifice of many of 
the ordinary civic affairs, including requirement for 
training decreasing age groups of youth as soldiers 
instead of being students in regular schools. As 
witnessed presently, acute health issues like the 
pandemic can bring every human activity to a 
standstill. Large scale revolutions disrupt the social 
fabric as we know it and leave their mark on many 
aspects of how we live, including how schools are 
driven. 


All of the above major factors exert significant 
influences on the educational enterprise as a whole, 
with a subset of these factors affecting the overall 
daily operation of a given school at a given time to 
varying degrees. How good the management and 
teachers are, how many parents and students opt 

to choose the school, what curricula and founding 
principles the schools follow, how much funding is 
available and what amount of fees is collected, what 
are the board exam results and placement credentials 
in recent years are but a few considerations that 
determine how well a school runs and what factors 
drive it forward. 
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A STEP AHEAD 


The peer pressure of tomorrow 


Neerja Singh 


2024, along with 3 disappearances. These tragic 
events shook Kota, Rajasthan, a coaching hub 
for the JEE and NEET exams. Stress, depression, and 
despair are rampant there due to tough competition 

and unavoidable peer pressure. 


| n 2023, 26 suicides, and 5 in first 2 months of 


Peer pressure has always been a powerful force, 
especially during adolescence. With the rise of 
social media, however, it's taken on a new form. It 
is true that social media connects people and shares 
information, but it also intensifies peer pressure. The 
constant comparisons create unrealistic standards, 
making many individuals feel inadequate. 


Recognizing the impact of social media-induced 
peer pressure is crucial. But how does one tackle it? 
Schools need to promote digital literacy, encourage 
open communication, foster self-reflection, set 
realistic expectations, and build offline connections. 
This way, students can navigate the digital world 
with resilience and authenticity, balancing both the 
positive and negative aspects of social media. 


Looking ahead to 2035, one wonders how peer 
pressure will evolve! Can young people be 
readied for this emerging landscape? To thrive in 
a digital world while maintaining authenticity and 
mental wellbeing, they'll clearly need new skills, 
knowledge, and support systems. 


=, 
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Though predicting the exact evolution of 

peer pressure is challenging, we can certainly 
speculate based on ongoing trends and emerging 
technologies. One certainty is that peer pressure will 
intertwine more with digital platforms, like virtual 
reality, augmented reality, and immersive online 
experiences. Artificial Intelligence (Al) algorithms are 
already shaping user behaviour, and personalized 
content tailored to individual preferences could 
likely create echo chambers, reinforcing existing 
viewpoints and potentially isolating individuals from 
diverse perspectives. Then there is the phenomenon 
of biometric data and wearable technology for 
instance, where individuals might feel pressured to 
maintain certain health metrics or lifestyle choices. 


More and more it seems, that we must start early for 

a healthier future. Comprehensive digital literacy 

education should be integrated into school curricula, 
equipping students with critical thinking skills to 

navigate emerging technologies and distinguish 

between authentic and manipulated information. = 
As the world becomes more interconnected, af 
peer pressure may transcend geographical : 
boundaries. Imagine all the globalized : 
communication facilitated by social on 
media impacting and threatening : 
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local cultures and social 
dynamics. This is where 
emotional intelligence 
becomes a crucial skill. 
Teaching our young to oe 
manage emotions, build empathy, and make 
informed decisions would enhance resilience against 
negative peer influences, both online and offline. 


We are already seeing a shift towards more niche 
and specialized online communities, intensifying 
conformity within those niches. Fostering critical 
thinking skills is sure to empower individuals 

to question information, challenge social norms 


constructively, and make decisions aligned with 
their values. Creating a culture of independent 
thought and respectful disagreement is 
essential. 


Mental health awareness has been 
growing. Future dynamics may shift 
towards promoting wellbeing, with peer 
support, acceptance of vulnerability, and 
destigmatization of seeking help becoming 
integral components of social dynamics. This 
points in the direction of integrating mental health 


education into school curricula, providing c 
coping mechanisms and support systems to rsh 
address mental health challenges associated 
with peer pressure and online interactions. oe 
3 : 


Leveraging technology for mental health te 
support could become a life and death _.” 


issue, with accessible resources, a 
a : counselling 
Picaee - services, and peer 
oer = support networks. 


It is evident around us that 

positive peer pressure is evolving 
towards collaborative efforts for social impact. 
Many of our young feel compelled to participate 
in collective actions, environmental initiatives, 
or community projects, tying social validation to 
contributions to the greater good. This is a long 
due and welcome shift. Promoting positive online 
communities that celebrate diversity, inclusivity, 
and authenticity is therefore vital. Teaching 
students to find and contribute to supportive digital 
environments aligned with their interests and values 
has become essential. 


Take the case of dynamic cultural norms and societal 
expectations. Our future generations will witness 
shifts in what is considered socially acceptable. 
Parental and caregiver involvement will become a 
key factor here. They will be called upon to equip 
themselves with tools to understand the digital 
landscape, engage in open conversations with 

their children, and provide guidance on setting 
boundaries. 


There is nothing like an emphasis on education 
about digital wellbeing and mental health to 
equip future generations to navigate peer pressure 


healthily. Only critical thinking skills and 
emotional intelligence can help shape 
positive social dynamics. This would 
involve guidance on healthy online 
behaviours, responsible social media 
use, understanding the impact 

of cyberbullying, and fostering 
positive digital relationships crucial. 
Encouraging open communication 
between parents, educators, and young 
individuals about their online experiences 
is essential. 


Advocating for the ethical design of technology 
platforms is additionally vital. App developers 

and designers have to be urged to prioritize user 
wellbeing, implementing features promoting positive 
interactions, and minimizing harmful algorithms. 


Establishing a continuous feedback loop amongst 
researchers, educators, and technology developers 
will keep all the stakeholders informed about 
emerging trends, potential risks, and effective 
strategies. Regularly updating educational programs 
and support systems is necessary to address the 
evolving nature of peer pressure. 


As we move forward, it is not merely about preparing 
for the challenges presented by the peer pressure 

of tomorrow but actively shaping a future where 
technology enhances our collective wellbeing, 
individuality is celebrated, and our shared spaces 
foster diverse perspectives and informed decision- 
making. Only through a concerted effort to balance 
technological progress with human values can we 
navigate the complex interplay between Al and peer 
dynamics in the decades to come. 


We truly stand on the cusp of a future shaped by 

the integration of artificial intelligence into our 
social fabric. This brings us both unprecedented 
opportunities and challenges. We must think ahead 
with the objective of enabling all to shine in a digital 
world while staying true to oneself. 


Let's create a future where everyone feels 
wholesome, seen, strong, and confident! 


The author is a generational diversity speaker, author of 
five generational books and a consultant on working with 
GenZ; Leading with Social Impact and Suicide Prevention 
& Destigmatisation. A millennial in spirit, with the benefit 
of hindsight, she uses her 37 years in media and education 
to help harness generational diversity at work and at home. 
She can be reached at 
https://www.linkedin.com/in/neerja-singh/ 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


School as a safe space 


Manasi Gunjikar 


November. This day marks the birthday of our first 

Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, who was fond 
of kids. The spirit of the children is celebrated in all 
schools across the country. 


| n India, we celebrate Children’s Day on 14" 


This day also marks the beginning of the Child 

Safety Week which encapsulates four important 

days dedicated to the protection and safety of our 

children. The days are: 

e 14 November: Children’s Day 

© 18% November: World Day for Prevention, 
Healing and Justice to End Childhood Sexual 
Violence 

e¢ 19" November: World Day for the Prevention of 
Child Abuse 

e¢ 20% November: International Children’s Day. 


The existence of a day which is dedicated to the 
prevention of child abuse in itself is a validation 
of the fact that we have not been able to create a 
safe world for our children. The responsibility of 
an educator is not limited to imparting knowledge 
but also encompasses protecting the rights of the 
students. Teacher education and training in this 
aspect plays a vital role in creating safe spaces for 
our children in schools and classrooms. 


Children spend a significant amount of time in 
school and for most children it is the place that 
influences them the most, after home. Teachers and 
school staff are therefore considered as guardians or 
protectors of children, implying that schools have 

a role to play in protecting children against abuse. 
Child sexual abuse victims are likely to disclose their 
abuse to a trusted teacher or friend, or they are likely 
to show signs of abuse (that a teacher can identify). 
The lack of preparedness of the school staff, or a 
traumatizing reaction from them can significantly 
hamper the victim’s wellbeing and faith. 


The Protection of Children from Sexual Offences 
Act, 2012 (POCSO) that considers teachers as 
guardians, does not mandate or enforce training, 
orientation or support for teachers to equip them 
towards this responsibility. The first aim of this Act 
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is prevention. This ideally should include training of 
teachers on code of conduct, and teaching children 
what to do if someone does or tries to violate their 
sexual safety and/or bodily autonomy. Wurtele 
(2009) argues it is time for adults 
to contribute to protecting 
children and create 
safe environments 
by implementing 
multicomponent, 
coordinated, 
preventive 
interventions that 
include educators, 
parents, and 
practitioners, as 
interdisciplinary 
approaches offer 

the greatest potential 
for keeping children 


safe from sexual abuse. The inclusion of POCSO 
sensitivity training, and reporting protocols as part of 
Teacher Education (preservice and in-service) should 
be made mandatory. Another layer of awareness and 
training requirement is for the children. An annual 
workshop on sexuality, sexual safety, and bodily 
autonomy can help children articulate a violation, 
put a stop to it immediately, or report to the nearest 
adult. Educators can effectively protect children 

with increased awareness and empowerment at the 
level of educators as well as children. ‘Bringing in 
the concept of child protection in education systems 
can lead to essential changes in the ways schools 
function, children’s behaviour when attending 
school, and the method in which teachers or school 
authorities interact with children’(POCSO Handbook 
2012). 


It is therefore recommended that POCSO has a 
direct bearing on teacher education and training. 
The curricula of preservice education degrees for 

all educators, including but not 
limited to B.Ed, M.Ed and MA 
Education, currently do 

not mandate training on 
POCSO. A few colleges 
include theoretical 
understanding of 
POCSO, but do not 
truly equip teachers 
to deal with the 
situations on 
the ground. 


These preservice degrees will need to include a deep 
understanding of the role of educators in protecting 
children from sexual abuse. The in-service teacher 
training programs include mandatory training on 
protection of children against sexual offenses. 

These curriculum changes should include a clear 
understanding of how to handle disclosure by a child 
along with reporting protocols. Students are likely 

to disclose the abuse they are undergoing to their 
teachers. How an adult reacts to the child when the 
first disclosure happens, has a long-term impact on 
the child. Teachers need to be equipped with not 
only the skill to counsel or handle the disclosure 
conversation, but also to understand how to best 
report the matter to the appropriate authorities. 


The second level of changes are required in what 
and how we teach children. There is a requirement 
to teach children about sexuality, sexual safety, and 
bodily autonomy via workshops. Educators can also 
be upskilled to conduct said workshops with the 
required sensitivity. 


This addition to POCSO can help generate 
(mandated) increased awareness towards prevention 
and addressal of child sexual abuse across schools 
and educators. Central and state governments can 
lead this awareness by modelling implementation 
of recommended changes in teacher education 
(preservice and in-service) resulting in increased 
reporting of sexual abuse by children, increased 
prevention and eventually increased safety for 
students. Safety of children is one of the biggest 
markers of a civilized society. This responsibility is 
shared between all guardians of children — parents, 
educators, and caregivers. 
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THE TEACHER WITHIN 


Children) play all thejtime:.. 
why, dome teachers? 


Timira 


in education and over the years play has found 

its way into pedagogy. However, what we 
cannot deny is that a lot of this knowledge is limited 
to the policy level and taking it into the classroom, 
especially beyond pre-school, has been a challenge. 
Play often gets lost in translation resulting in 
activities that may ‘look’ fun and playful but are often 
excessively teacher-directed and not very meaningful 
for the learner. Gaps between policy and practice 
have always irked me and in this month’s column, 
I’d like to share a component of this gap, which if 
addressed, could bring play into the classroom in a 
more authentic and holistic way. 


Tee has always been much talk about ‘play’ 


So, what is play? 

Before we get to addressing the gap, let’s get a better 
understanding of what we think of as play. May | 
request you to think of five words YOU associate 
with ‘playful learning’? I’ve done this exercise so 
many times that | can guarantee you had at least 

2-3 words from the following vocabulary — fun, 

joy, laughter, stress-free, happiness, creativity, pre- 
primary. 
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However, if | were to take you through an 
engagement that required you to play with a group 
of 7-8 others and then ask you the same question, 
your answer would be slightly more nuanced. I'd 

like to share a few responses from teachers who 
experienced this firsthand. This was the vocabulary 
they came up with to answer the same question: 

a sense of connectedness, 

feeling motivated to be involved, 

exploring without worrying about right and wrong, 
being challenged, 

feeling proud of my abilities, 

being empathetic, 

problem-solving, 

a sense of ownership and responsibility, 
discovering new things about myself and others, 
feeling supported and unafraid to try something 
new. 


While the first set of responses are absolutely true, 
| hope you can see what | am trying to draw your 
attention towards with the second set of responses. 
When you experience something yourself, you 
understand it better because you feel its impact on 


yourself first. If a teacher has never experienced the 
wonder of exploration, discovery, and learning that 
play allows, how are they to authentically create a 
learning experience for anyone else? How are they 
to truly believe in this approach, feel a sense of 
ownership towards the framework that is handed to 
them by policymakers and make it their own? 


So, why don’t teachers play? 

Circle back to the title and you'll make a fair guess 
on the component of the gap between policy and 
practice that I’m here to talk about — the teacher — 
the only individual who is finally responsible to take 
any idea of play into the classroom. Yet, the least 
amount of focus is given to them. 


Recently, | watched a presentation by a globally 
recognized professor on the pedagogy of play in 
education. The talk addressed an auditorium full 
of educators. It talked in detail about why play was 
important, various methods in which play could be 
incorporated, and the impact of play on children. 
However, when the professor ran out of time, he 
chose to drop the part that was titled ‘How can 
educators promote playful learning?’ It was jarring 


yz = — = 5 


to see the presentation swiftly move to the Q&A 
section with those very educators who had just been 
told that there was no time to address their role in 
this wonderful pedagogical approach and they could 
refer to resources on a given website for further 
reference. 


Teachers are often seen as ‘implementors’ of 
pedagogy and handed out frameworks, toolkits, 
resources and step-by-step approaches that they are 
‘encouraged’ to bring into their practice. | have gone 
through scores of such frameworks and designs that 
‘tell’ teachers how to take play into their classrooms 
but make no room for them to play — neither within 
the framework nor in its implementation. Do we 
recognize the irony in this approach? 


By shifting the focus from the child learner to the 
teacher, we can make a significant difference in how 
play enters the classroom. I’d like to share a few such 
shifts | have been playing with (can’t help the pun!) 
over the years with different groups of teachers and 
seen changes in their pedagogical approaches to 
playful learning. 
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Leave a group of children in a room and their natural 
propensity is to come together and play. You'll see 
how they huddle together when they play, they 

lean in, physically, for support. Leave a group of 
teachers in a room and they will all choose to sit 
individually doing something quite important and 
even interesting, but by themselves. This is true for 


most adults. 


osition 


As we enter adulthood, our natural disposition to 
play, explore, discover, take risks, and try something 
new reduces dramatically. What used to be ideas 

of ‘winning’ and ‘losing’ as children, transform into 
burdensome words like ‘success’ and ‘failure’ in 
adulthood. To re-introduce playfulness as a habit 
and a natural response of an adult is no easy task 
but if we expect teachers to make play part of their 
pedagogy, it must become part of their being first. 


For an entire year, teachers at Akshara High School 
were encouraged to play every working Saturday in 
the sports room for two entire hours. Cackles and 
laughter filled the empty corridors of the school on 
such days. Teachers knew who would kill to win, 
who was the kachhalimbu and who would rather let 
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someone else win. They laughed leaning on each 
other as their bodies moved towards each other — it 
was magic. What was significant was that teachers 
were shedding their inhibitions, displaying their 
vulnerabilities and getting to know each other in 
capacities that were never seen as important in a 
school space. This built the foundation of an inherent 
disposition of fraternity and support amidst the 
teachers. 

Developing a culture of play in the school system 
When playfulness becomes innate to one’s being, 

it becomes an outlook. You begin to see it as an 
approach and not just as an activity. This is when 
schools need to review their systems and make 
room for a culture of play to exist. Staff meetings 
and parent meetings can be approached playfully. 
This does not mean teachers and parents are 
engaging in free play or a game of dog and the bone 
during meetings but incorporating the nuanced 
vocabulary of play as an approach, mentioned 

right at the start. Conflicts between students or 
between teachers can be approached in newer 
ways that allow more ownership to the ones in 
conflict instead of the default way of an outsider 
suggesting a resolution. School systems and rules 
can be reviewed collaboratively across board. Play 
encourages equality and fairness, and this could be 
a great opportunity to check whose voices are left 
unheard in the school system and how inclusive and 
democratic a school is. 


| once had a member of the support staff request to 
be moved to the secondary section as it was closer 
to the library, where she could read in her free 
time. The HR team was taken aback at first but soon 
realized that it was a simple ask and it seemed out of 
place only because systems are not used to hearing 
certain voices speak up. This was definitely a result 
of all the play sessions we were doing between 
students, teachers and support staff who had never 
before engaged together, with each other, in this 
way. 


Play in curriculum 


For teachers to take play into the classroom as a 
pedagogical approach and not as an activity is a 
rather difficult graph to climb. I’d like to share an 
approach | often use with teachers to illustrate what it 
means to play with curriculum. Through Loose Parts* 


*Loose Parts is a method of play where children are presented 
with a collection of small objects (loose parts) that they can 
explore, move, combine, line up, stack, take apart, put back in 
multiple ways. It aids creativity, engineering, problem-solving, 
cognitive skills, self-regulation and several other skills. 
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as the medium, teachers are encouraged to engage in 
pure play with no end goal. By repetitively moving, 
combining, stacking, choosing, constructing, pulling 
apart, teachers experience a tangible idea of playing 
with different loose parts. | use this experience as a 
metaphor to see how various entities can be played 
with while teaching. For instance, let’s look at all the 
possible entities we can consider when we teach a 
unit: 
e The academic objective 
e The specific content in the syllabus that needs to 
be delivered 
The textbook 
Expected project work 
Various learning abilities and capacities in a 
single classroom 
The time limit 
Various external resources like photographs, 
books, documentaries, etc. 
The spaces in which learning can happen 
Cross-disciplinary opportunities 
e The vast context of the world and things 
happening outside the classroom 
e The teacher’s personal objective while teaching 
that particular unit 


We usually only consider the first 5-6 components, 
which are a part of a default lesson plan. How do 
things change for a teacher if they looked at all these 
various components and were given the opportunity 
to play with them? In certain units they use external 
resources as the primary focus to lead with, while 

in other units they play with what is in the textbook. 
One could lead with the space in which learning 
can happen or allow varied learning abilities to drive 
your teaching methodology. 


The impact of this kind of play is larger than what 
you can see. It gives a huge amount of autonomy 

to the teacher, which is completely missing in the 
education system. Once a teacher reclaims their 
autonomy in their classroom, it is bound to make its 
way into the larger system. Teachers slowly see value 
in being more vocal and demand that their voice be 
heard in decision-making processes. 


Okay...but where to begin? 

At the risk of sounding esoteric, privileged, and 
unrealistic, I’m going to conclude by saying that 
to be able to play we need to incorporate leisure 
time within our school system, across board, but 
especially for teachers. This is different from the 
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‘free periods’ sprinkled in a miserly way across 
a teacher’s timetable, which they use either 

to empty their well-trained bladders or to 
swallow unchewed food, before getting to the 
ever-growing pile of assignments waiting to be 
corrected. 


Leisure time allows us to see, to sense, to feel, 

to notice, to explore — all things that enable 
thought and there is enough research that tells us 
how important leisure is. However, sitting idle or 
seen ‘not working’ is unacceptable in our work 
culture. At Akshara, teachers taught only 4 out 
of 8 periods each day; they used the rest of their 
time to correct assignments and plan for future 
classes. In addition, each teacher had two library 
periods a week where they were by themselves, 
encouraged to read anything that was of 

interest to them. If they didn’t feel like reading, 
they could just hang out with students, also 
enjoying their leisure time, or spend that time by 
themselves looking outside the huge windows 
that overlooked the school playground and the 
mangroves beyond. At first, it wasn’t very well 
received. Teachers said they were ‘wasting’ their 
time and would rather finish corrections or other 
work. But breaking the default and forming new 
habits takes consistent and repetitive action and 
a strong belief in the process. Soon, teachers 
expressed how joyful this leisure time was, 
especially on busy chaotic school days. 


As this culture of slowing down caught on, 
morning assembly routines changed. Some 
mornings were spent in quiet reading by every 
single individual in the school, while some were 
spent walking around quietly in the playground 
soaking in the sun and watching the birds do 
their morning rituals. These transitions happened 
so organically, that | don’t even remember who 
suggested these little changes. 


Neitzsche called this the ‘revaluation of values’ 
—a time to re-evaluate values and change the 
paradigm through which we have been gauging 
what is right or wrong, good or bad, important 
and unimportant. | think the time has come.So, if 
you’re ready to play...3...2...1...let’s go! 


The author is an arts-based therapist, educator and 
children’s author. She is the former Executive Director 
of Akshara High School, Mumbai and has been 
working in the field of education for the past 15 years 
designing arts-based curriculum and training teachers. 
She can be reached at 
<TeachersAsArtistsCollective@gmail.com >. 
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Understanding 


early on has an impact on how they write as 

they grow older. Needless to say, a positive 
association with writing as a skill during their early 
years goes a long way in shaping the nature of their 
writing as they grow older. 


T: association that children build with writing 


In primary school, children begin to learn to write 
answers to questions on their own. As they move to 
higher grades, other forms of writing such as story 
writing, diary entry, paragraph writing, etc., also get 
introduced. Formats to be followed may be given. 
Assignments are graded and so are responses to 
prompts in the examinations. 


The purpose of most if not all writing by children at 
school is to be graded. If writing is something based on 
which they are judged, what could be the incentive for 
children in primary classes to pick up paper and pencil 
to write anything? On the other hand, play or some 
handiwork or art are fun for the children as neither is 
anyone is judging them nor are they allotted marks for 
these. 


Highlighting the role of writing in communication 
We write to communicate to the reader at a later point 
in time. Reenforcing this purpose is the key to enabling 
children to understand why it is important to 

write coherently with the required details. Simple 
writing applications that are not time consuming 
are a great way to re-enforce this objective behind 
writing. Making lists for example is writing. Asking 
a primary school student to make simple lists, say 
list of things needed to make a simple salad or list 
of activities to do during vacation. Similarly, writing 
a small thank you note to someone who has taken 
the effort to do something for a class. Maybe a 
thank you note to an author who has visited the 
school or the person who has organized a science 
fair at school. Applications such as these involve 
writing to communicate something to anyone who 
reads it. No grades attached. No teacher corrections 
(reduces the burden on language teachers) but 
student edits only. Student edits has students read 
and re-read their writing to make sure that the 
intended message is coming through. Training 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


how children perceive writing 


Lakshmi Mitter 


students to ask questions from a reader’s perspective 
to make sure the necessary details are provided is 
important. 


Modifying book review as a tool 

Book reviews are a common writing application used 
in schools. These evidently feel like tests as they are 
marked and it is obvious that the teacher is trying 

to see if the student actually has read the book. If 

the student doesn’t have a choice when it comes to 
book selection, it becomes that much more difficult 
for them to write a review. Also, these are typically 
written once the student has finished reading the 
book. How about having an ongoing conversation 
about the book that a student is reading? This can be 
done in the form of small letters to the teacher or to 
fellow students. Enabling students to choose books 
allows them to pick books of their interest. Writing a 
note telling others about the book they chose, gives 
them a purpose to write. Responses to these small 
letters could provide feedback to the student in terms 
of how easy it was for the reader to understand. 


Let’s take an example. A classmate responds to 

a note based on a book a student is reading. The 
book in question is a book from the Malory Tower 
Series by Enid Blyton. The student has written that 
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she got books 4 and 5 from the series as a gift. And 
then moves on to the characters. A classmate could 
respond by saying that “I don't quite understand 
which book you are referring to. You say you read 
books 4 and 5 and then you talk about all the 
characters. Could you please elaborate a little more 
about the story and also indicate which book you are 
referring to?” This response could set the student who 
wrote this note to think about how best to provide 
the required information without giving away 
spoilers. Writing, reading, and editing must be an 
ongoing process. Simply writing and submitting it for 
correction doesn’t help the student and worse it adds 
another ‘to do' on the teacher’s already full plate. 


Collaborative writing as an activity 

Students could be divided into small groups of 3 or 
4. Each group has a different picture to talk about. 
Each child can write down 4 or 5 sentences based 
on what they see in the picture. Giving them a 
chance to experiment with different sentences such 
as statements, descriptive sentences, exclamatory 
sentences or even questions makes this activity a 
fun experiment. The key is to give them a specific 
time after which they must stop writing. Encouraging 
each group to read out their sentences based on the 
picture assigned to them enables children to listen 
to how their sentences sound and if they convey 
the intended meaning. Often when they read their 
writing aloud to a class immediately after writing 

it, they are able to identify errors and correct them 
accordingly. 


Consistently practising writing without having to 
wait for an assignment or school exam to write, 
makes writing not only come naturally but also 

turn out better. Writing regularly, seeking feedback, 
acting upon the feedback with a genuine interest in 
becoming better, goes a long way in helping children 
to write impactfully. The resulting effect can then be 
measured in terms of grades. 


The author is the founder of Talking Circles — An online 


cohort-based learning program. She can be reached at 
<lakshmi@talkingcircles.in>. 
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ACTION RESEARCH 


Embracing mistakes, fostering growth 
A collaborative journey in teaching English 


education, where growth and 

development are the cornerstones 
of success, every journey begins with a 
spark of inspiration and a commitment 
to positive change. As educators, it is 
our responsibility not only to impart 
knowledge but also to cultivate skills that 
nurture resilience, encourage learning 
from mistakes, and empower students to 
navigate challenges with confidence and 
determination. 


| n the dynamic landscape of 


Inspired by a course (“Missed Takes 

or Mistakes?” Offered by Thinking 
Teacher (http://thinkingteacher.in) 

that | recently took, | set forth on a 
transformative journey of self-discovery 
and professional growth, with a focus 
on identifying and addressing common 
errors in the English language learning 
process. 


As part of my coursework, | identified 
grade 4 and their English mentor, 
Seema as a focal point for implementing 
reflective learning strategies. 
Recognizing the pivotal role of 
classroom teachers in shaping students' 
language proficiency, | collaborated 
closely with Seema to delve into the 
nuances of student learning and identify 
areas for improvement. | am excited to 
share this transformative journey with 
grade 4 students where we embraced 
mistakes as learning opportunities and 
prioritized task completion, leading to 
profound positive outcomes for both 
students and teachers. 


Acknowledging mistakes as pathways to 
growth 

Recognizing that mistakes are inevitable 
and integral to the learning process, 
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| embarked on a journey to normalize the concept of making 
errors in the classroom. Through open discussions, reflective 
exercises, and targeted activities, a safe and non-judgmental 
space was created where students felt comfortable sharing and 
learning from their mistakes. By incorporating strategies such as 
acknowledging our errors as teachers, the aim was to shift the 
narrative surrounding mistakes from sources of shame to valuable 
learning opportunities. 


Gplal I Ee ee Salar 
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The power of punctuation: A quest for improvement 

In our journey, Seema and | also prioritized enhancing students' 
understanding of language mechanics such as punctuation. 
Through engaging discussions and interactive exercises, we 
collaborated to deepen students' understanding of correct 
punctuation usage with fun classroom activities that focused on 
punctuation. It was an adventure of continuous improvement for 
both Seema and me, as we navigated through common issues, 
constantly learning and growing. 


Navigating the 'b' and 'd' conundrum: A fun exercise in learning 
We undertook an exercise to tackle the confusion between the 
letters 'b' and 'd'. This engaging activity allowed students to 
explore this challenge in a systematic manner, reinforcing correct 
usage over a three-day period. This exercise was designed to 

be both educational and enjoyable, providing students with a 

fun opportunity to navigate the 'b' and 'd' conundrum. Through 
hands-on practice and interactive learning, students gained a 
deeper understanding of these letters' formations, ultimately 
overcoming this common hurdle in their language learning 
journey. 


realistic goals. This involved engaging in ongoing 


How many b’s can you spot? dialogue to assess individual strengths and areas for 
improvement. Through personalized goal-setting 
dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd sessions, we helped students identify areas for 
dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd improvement. 
dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddQdddddddddd 
dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd Moreover, we implemented peer support 
ddddddddpddddddddddaBidddddddddddddddddd mechanisms to enhance the collaborative learning 


dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd 
dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd 
dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd 
sees cuagitiaidedddddadeavatanaiddeaaatas 
dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd 
dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd interaction not only reinforced learning concepts 
dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd but also instilled a sense of responsibility and 
dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd accountability among students. 


environment within the classroom. By encouraging 
students to work together, share ideas, and offer 
constructive feedback, we fostered a sense of 
camaraderie and mutual support. This peer-to-peer 


Positive outcomes and continued growth: 
Celebrating milestones along the way 

Our two-month journey bore fruit in the form of 
tangible and uplifting outcomes. We witnessed 
increased student participation, a shift in mindset 
towards mistakes as opportunities for growth, 

and noticeable improvements in task completion 
rates. Celebrating these milestones together was a 
testament to our shared commitment to growth and 


Learning from errors: A journey of reflection and 
growth 

We introduced a unique interactive component to 
our classroom activities: dummy worksheets with 
intentional errors. Solved worksheets were handed 
over to students to observe and comment on. These 
worksheets served as powerful tools to emphasize 
the universality of errors and encourage students 

to actively engage in identifying and discussing 
them. To begin with, we informed the students 

that these worksheets were sourced from another ae ‘ 
school, reinforcing the idea that errors are common Sy oe 
to all learners. This realization helped create a SL es 
non-judgmental atmosphere where students felt ; 
comfortable. It also drew excited exclamations from 
them: “They make mistakes exactly like we do!” 
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This interactive component was instrumental in 
fostering a growth mindset and empowering students voyuer nae 
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Strategies for task completion: Empowering students 
to take ownership 


Why dana Ales Gecide Chat she a> narened inns Aas AS t “(te 
Task completion was another area where Seema and dhe becides "she ~chaage— inte tn Ph desaste abe 
| saw the need for growth. First and foremost, we Linde NA SONA MeembaToRRenc . 
introduced structured reporting systems for students Lthiak alice 2 Ele sont Sembernce« 
reporting to teachers to provide clear guidelines 
and expectations for task completion. This involved 7, tice m warmed about Eroming 10 tat that she wort De able 20 put Nev oun shes wd backs on ety mare. isagine 
establishing specific deadlines, outlining criteria tut you Sen Age Whet would you be molt womried sone? CxDlsin your sremer 


for success, and implementing regular check-ins to 
monitor progress. By clearly delineating the steps = : saa 
involved in each assignment, students gained a better BR tes ba Cioer igh OHeln 

8 ’ 8 alee Is gong to. Cylon nti) SHE breaks 


understanding of what was expected of them and felt “put ab the copm 


more equipped to manage their workload effectively. ed 
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In addition to setting clear expectations, we 
also worked closely with students to establish 
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learning. Our intervention has created a classroom 
culture where mistakes are embraced, challenges are 
met with determination, and every task completed is 
celebrated as a step forward in our journey. 


Looking ahead: Embracing the future with optimism 
and determination 

As Seema and | reflect on this journey, we are filled 
with gratitude for the opportunity to grow together 
alongside our students. As we continue on this 
reflective learning journey, | am filled with gratitude 
for the opportunity to collaborate with dedicated 


educators like Seema. Together, we are shaping a 
brighter future for our students, one error at a time, 
through the power of reflective practice and student- 
centered teaching methodologies. 


Seema and | are excited about the possibilities that 
lie ahead and the continued growth and learning that 
await us. 


The author is HOD English at Suchitra Academy, 
Hyderabad. She can be reached at 
<sujanalama5@gmail.com>. 


Get ready to meet the digital version of Teacher Plus 
in July 2024. 


There will be no print issue of Teacher Plus after 

its May-June edition. We therefore request our 
subscribers to update their email ids and phone 
numbers with us to ensure a smooth transition from 
the print to the digital version of the magazine. 


learning the basics 


Manaswini Sridhar 
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Comprehension A 


Use this passage to answer questions 1-6. 

Words acquire more meanings and nuances as new inventions make their way into the world. One of the earlier 
meanings of the tablet was a pill that served as medicine and needed to be swallowed. The original meaning is 
still retained, but it now has an additional meaning. The word tablet now also refers to a small portable wireless 
device with touchscreen interface. 


The tablet holds a prominent place at home, at work, and now at school too. Many educationists foresee the 
tablet replacing books and notebooks in the classroom, and probably the displacement of paper, the pencil and 
pen. Most parents and educationists also see the introduction of the tablet in the classroom as a solution to the 
heavily loaded backpack that students carry to school (or sometimes have their parents carry!). Of course, as in 
any new innovative method that is introduced, there are misgivings among parents and teachers that it could 
lead to distraction and chaos, especially in the large classrooms, where it is nearly impossible for the individual 
teacher to keep track of every single student. 


Schools in the USA say that the use of tablets is more cost effective than the use of traditional textbooks. Updating 
software is done automatically; textbooks, however, need to be bought every couple of years when there is a new 
edition or when teachers ask for a change in publisher or title. The tablet is meant to do its job for a good number 
of years so there will never be the need to replace it often. 


Tablets of course are visually stimulating and can hold the attention of students much more than that of the 
teacher. When put to use effectively, students will gravitate towards independent learning and be in a position to 
take quizzes to assess their learning. The motivation has to be in the right direction. 


Studies show that the tablet does not allow students to develop critical thinking since all the answers are there 
in the magic device. There is no need for the student to wade through a text to locate the answer. Keeping the 
eyes fixed on the tablet can of course be detrimental to the students’ health. Students tend to get distracted by 
the games and videos and stray off course. Teachers too are overwhelmed by the technology and are unable 
to compete with the gadget as they themselves now appear less appealing and less colourful to students, even 
though some may have more to offer in terms of knowledge and life skills. 


Comprehension B 


Use this passage to answer questions 7-10. 

Being the senior-most teacher in school, with more than thirty years’ experience of teaching, | am outright 
intimidated by the tablet. | do of course use it at home to browse, to shop and to listen to music and sometimes 
watch movies. But using it as an educational tool is something that | am still striving to adapt to. | am always so 
afraid that young students may lose focus; moreover, the tablet is stiff competition. 


| am definitely not as interesting as the gadget, even though | am absolutely certain that some of the activities that 
| do with the students are creative and help with comprehension. It’s not that | am reluctant to use technology; 
it’s just that | feel | will lose all sense of control in the classroom. You can’t blame me for this kind of attitude 
because it is the way we have been doing things. | am not tech-savvy and so there is this constant fear that | will 
not be able to keep up with the knowledge that the students have! The tablet has made me feel outdated and 
even redundant! | know that there are upsides and downsides to technology. | just probably need to adopt a more 
positive attitude towards it...and | am trying to work on that! 


Answer the following questions. 


1. What are the two meanings of the word tablet today? 
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. Why is there a general feeling that the tablet can cause confusion and chaos, particularly in 
large classrooms? 


. What do studies on the use of tablets reveal? Choose the correct answer. 
a. It does not allow students to develop critical thinking. 

b. Students tend to get distracted. 

c. It can be detrimental to the students’ health. 

d. All of the above. 


. The motivation has to be in the right direction. What does this mean? 

a. It is important for students not to get too distracted by the entertainment that the tablet offers. 
b. The students need to learn to use the tablet for educational purposes. 

c. The teacher needs to guide the students in the right manner. 

d. Both a and b. 


. In addition to knowledge, what is the other thing that teachers can still offer students? 
a. Motivation 

b. Innovation 

c. Life skills 

d. None of the above. 


. Schools in the USA say that the use of tablets is more cost effective than using traditional textbooks. 
Choose the two reasons given for this. 


a. Students have to carry a heavy load of books. 
b. Software gets updated automatically. 

c. There is no repeated investment in books. 

d. Both b and c. 


. Who is the writer of Comprehension B? 
a. A student 

b. A teacher 

c. Someone not very tech-savvy 

d. Both b and c. 


. Which word in the first paragraph means afraid? 
a. Fear 

b. Intimidated 

c. Control 

d. None of the above. 


. The writer is afraid that he/she will not be able to keep up with the students since he/she 
a. will lose control of the students. 

b. is not tech sawvy. 

c. is not a good teacher. 

d. is not creative. 
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10.___ is the antonym of the word redundant. (Second paragraph) 
a. Essential 
b. Unnecessary 
c. Extra 
d. Spare. 


11.Of the two passages, which passage is more personal? Circle the correct answer. 


A. B. 


12.Tick the correct option in each box to show which passage holds the given views. 


i. Tablets hold the attention of students more than that of the teacher. 


ii. It is difficult to compete with the tablet. 
iii. The tablet can have negative effects on the health of students. 
iv. One needs to adopt a positive attitude towards technology. 


Grammar 


A. Some words can be both nouns and verbs depending on how they are used in a sentence. Circle the words 
that can be both nouns and verbs. There are 10 of them. 


swing call guess guest paint 
project laugh laugher record disagree 
wave lock dance action editing 


B. Read the following tongue twister and answer the questions. 
Of all the felt | ever felt 
| never felt a piece of felt 
Which felt as fine as that felt felt 


When first | felt that felt hat’s felt. 


1. How many times has the word fe/t been repeated? 


2. Write what part of speech the word felt is in every line. Write your answers in the blanks provided. 
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Spelling 


There are some words in the English language that sound very similar but have different spellings 
and meanings. There are 10 such words in this passage. Underline the wrong words and rewrite 
their correct forms in the blanks provided. 


We wear going to a concert. | was very excited and wondered what to where. The whether forecast said that it 
would be hot and humid. | put on my favourite dress, but decided not to wear the new bracelet because it was a 
little lose. The concert hall was far from quite when | arrived. My friend was already waiting impatiently for me. 
She complemented me on my dress and than we went in, finding our weigh in the crowd. We found our seats 
and looked around. It was indeed a site to behold.....how beautiful everything looked! | was glad | had excepted 
my friend’s invitation. 


1. 2 3s A. 5. 


6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 


Vocabulary 


Look at the words in the grid. There are nine words in colour. Find rhyming words from the grid for each of them 
and write them in the blanks. 


our hire merry more very 


shower | deer near cherry sour 


Writing 


The following telephone conversation is in SMS language. Rewrite it in correct English, paying attention to 
spelling, grammar and punctuation. 


A: gud AM. welcom 2 Woodlands htl 


B: gud AM. id Ik2 mke a resRv8n 4t 3rd w/e in oct 
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A: jst a min sir. w’v sevrl r%ms avail. 4 dat pRticulR w/e. n watz d Xact d8 of yr arrival 


B: d 16th 


A: how mNE days wiL U reqiR d room sir 


B: IL B stayin 4 2 nyts. 


A: hw mnE ppl $d resRv8n 4 sir 


B: jst 1. watz d r%m trff 


A: yrrm S 3 K per nyt. undR wot nAm do | tAk d resRv8n sir 


B: Mohan Singh 


A: cUd u spel yr Ist nme 4 me sir 


B: suR. S-I-N-G-H 


A: C%d i hav yor contak # sir 


B: yes. my ceL # iz 7609889011 


A: thk U sir. I%kin 4ward 2 CN U. hav a nisdA 
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Pronunciation 


Look at the following words. There are eight words where the letter g sounds like a j. Circle the 
word and underline the g in the word that sounds like a j. 


giant game generous giagantic 
geography bulge go-getter dragon 
geology ghost giraffe gentle 


Manaswini Sridhar is a freelance ELT editor and content developer. She has taught English at both school and college. She 
can be reached at < manaswinisridhar@gmail.com >. 
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TEACHING PRACTICE 


Learning by doing: Research 
within the curriculum 


Anamika Sharma and Vismitha B G 


science but few see becoming scientists as 

a career option. Therefore, it is crucial that 
science is made more accessible for everyone at the 
school level.' This will require initiatives and support 
from schools, parents, and society. 


Ts younger generation may be interested in 


Engaging in science by way of “learning by doing” 
at all levels from primary to higher education 

will offer multiple opportunities for students to 
understand the practical application of science 

in the real world.'? Several key advantages 
associated with science learning include hands-on 
learning, critical thinking, real-world relevance, 
depth of understanding; interdisciplinary learning, 
independence and responsibility, creativity and 
innovation, communication skills, data analysis; 
exposure to research culture; preparation for higher 
education; contributing to scientific knowledge; 
career opportunities; and lifelong learning.* 


Research activities will help teachers to understand 
the projects better, publish their findings and thus 
enable their overall growth as well. Research projects 
help teachers with professional development, 
improved teaching strategies, enhanced problem- 
solving skills, significant contribution to the 

field of education, lifelong learning, networking 
opportunities by collaboration, recognition, and 
career advancement.® Teachers who embrace 
research as part of their practice can positively 
impact both their students and their own careers. 


With this in mind, we at Prayoga Institute of 
Educational Research, Bengaluru, carried out a 
research project that required students to isolate 
organic volatiles from plants (read Cooking up a 
fragrance, Teacher Plus, March 2024) The research 
project was conducted as part of Anveshana program 
at Prayoga campus with a small sample size, where 
six different plant species were used to isolate the 
volatiles and comparisons were made between the 
processes of steam distillation and extraction. The 
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project was completed by submitting the thesis 

for evaluation. An open viva-voce was conducted 
wherein students explained their findings in the 
form of a presentation followed by a Q&A session. 
To understand the advantages of such an activity, 
feedback from students was included in the current 
study along with feedback from the teacher (who is 
also one of the authors of this article). Their feedback 
clearly demonstrates how such an activity changed 
students’ ideas and approach towards studying 
science and encouraged them to consider it as a 
career option. 


Materials and methods 

The project was implemented at the Prayoga campus 
in Bangalore. The following feedback form was taken 
from three students (A, B, and C) and one faculty 
member (D) who participated in the research project. 
Q1. What is your opinion about carrying out the 

Anveshana project at Prayoga? 

Q2. How did the training go at Prayoga with the 
mentor? 
Q3. How long did the project take for completion? 

Did you enjoy the journey? 

Q4. Were you able to relate your subject/classroom 
teaching with the actual research project? 

Q5. Did you benefit from the research project done 
at Prayoga? 

Q6. If given the chance, would you like to continue 
being part of such projects? 

Q7. Any other comments you would like to make? 

Q8. Rate the following points between ‘Strongly 

Disagree’ and ‘Strongly Agree’: 

A. Sufficient time was provided for me to 
complete all the tasks assigned. 

B. | enjoyed the research project, and it should 
be part of the school curriculum. 

C. This method of performing research projects 
in chemistry motivated me to know more 
about the subject. 

D. The project made me see research in science 
as a career choice in the future. 


E. The mentor did not help me through the 
project. 

F. Preparations for viva-voce presentations and 
discussions within the research group helped 
me overcome stage fear. 

G. | felt my time was wasted in completing the 
project. 

H. Online sessions during report writing with 
mentor did not help in any way. 

|. Introduction classes from the mentor gave 
me more confidence to take up advanced 
concepts in chemistry. 

J. The mentor presented the information in a 
way that | understood even complex terms in 
the concept. 


Results and discussion 
The term research relates to anything comprehensive 
or in-depth. A background study, formulating a 


hypothesis, establishing objectives, carrying out a 
literature review, and other steps are all part of the 
process. It is time intensive and rigorous involving 
utilization of one’s knowledge, skills, effort, and a 
touch of creativity. To do this, we need to have a 
basic understanding of how research is conducted. 
The onset of scientific research begins with 
laboratories. Here, we have attempted to explain 
the idea of ‘research’ to students and to ascertain 
their perceptions of it. A mentor's guidance in 
helping students investigate various career options in 
research is also crucial. 


The input from the students and the mentor was 
gathered using a 5-point Likert scale pertaining to the 
statements related to the project (Table 1). The scale 
runs from 1-5 ranging the responses from ‘Strongly 
Disagree’ to ‘Strongly Agree’. 


zi , 
No. Sie Leo 


Sufficient time was provided for me to complete all the tasks assigned. 
| enjoyed the research project, and it should be part of the school curriculum. 


This method of performing research project in chemistry motivated me to 
3 : 5 5 5 5 
know more about the subject. 
The project makes me see research in science as a career choice in future. 
The mentor did not help me through the project. 


Preparations for viva-voce for presentation and discussions within the research 5 5 5 A 
group help me in overcoming stage fear 
| felt my time was wasted in completing the project. 
| 8 | Online sessions during report writing with mentor did not help in anyway. 


The introduction classes from mentor gave me more confidence to take up A 5 5 A 
advanced concepts in chemistry 
The mentor presented the information in a way that even complex terms in 

10 : 5 5 5 5 
chemistry helped me to understand the concept. 


1-Strongly Disagree; 2-Disagree; 3-Neutral; 4-Agree; 5-Strongly Agree 


Table 1. Linear scale feedback from students and faculty regarding the research project activity. 


The feedback given by the students and the mentor encourages teachers to plan such projects. This 


lean towards the positive side on the aspects of time, 
guidance of mentor, online sessions, and discussions, 
and as a career option. This demonstrates that 
students embraced the learning process and enjoyed 
doing the project. 


The next section is comprehensive question and 
answer feedback from the students and the mentor. 
(Figure 1-3). The positive feedback from students 


will allow students to extrapolate the theoretical 
knowledge they gain in their regular study in 

classes. All the participants agree with the fact that 
this project helped them put theoretical knowledge 
into practice. They also got insights into the field of 
research. This enriching experience of conducting 
experiments has helped them in better understanding 
the subject, and they say it was also more enjoyable. 
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What is your opinion about carrying out Anveshana project at Prayoga? 


This experience allowed me to apply theoretical concepts from my studies in a practical setting. | gained 
valuable insights into the actual processes and techniques used in the field of chemistry. This interaction 
with mentors not only improved my technical skills but also gave me a deeper appreciation for the subject 
matter. Moreover, the experience ignited a curiosity and passion within me for chemistry. 


The project gave me a very good understanding of how research is carried out. 


| believe every student must get hands-on experience for conducting experiments as science must be 


learnt through an experiential mode rather than through textbooks. It made me consider research as a 
potential career option and overall, it gave me a taste about the interesting field of research! 


It is an excellent opportunity for us to educate the younger generation. It provides you with an 
understanding of how experiments are carried out. Prayoga Institute has well equipped laboratories and 
support structures to encourage such young research minds. As opposed to being taught in a rote manner, 
this experience gives more hands-on instruction, discussions with mentors that help students learn better 
and appreciate the context of the research topic. 


Figure 2. Feedback for Q1. 


How did the training go at Prayoga with the mentor? 


On the very first day at Prayoga, we were introduced to the fundamental principles of research 
methodology. This foundational knowledge became the guiding framework for our entire research 
journey. 

In-depth study and analysis of source materials and research papers helped familiarize us with the diversity 
and potential of these compounds. 

We learnt various methods, including steam distillation, and had the opportunity to assemble the 
equipment ourselves. Safety instructions were emphasized from the outset, which we followed. 

As we progressed, we combined the data collected along with the insights from our literature reviews. 
Collaboratively, we shared the workload. 

Translating our research into a PowerPoint presentation was the next challenge. The culmination of our 
efforts arrived when we presented our work during the vice voce session. Before an audience of mentors 
and peers, we showcased our research journey, from conception to practical implementation, analysis, 
and conclusions. 


The first few days of the project, we were introduced to the topic that we would carry out the research 
in. Our topic was “extraction and isolation of secondary metabolites from natural products”. We were 
introduced to secondary metabolites and how they are a part of our day-to-day activities. We were also 
given other project reports that we studied to get a better understanding on our topic. We learnt how 
research is carried out methodically. We were then introduced to the equipment that would be used and 
the safety precautions that have to be taken. 


The training process and implementation were a smooth journey, safety was a priority and report writing 
was an interesting experience! 


It was meticulously planned from the start — mentors chose the research idea and outlined the whole 
project. The process was sequential, where the mentor discussed the idea, asked students to read 
research articles related to the topic. Students were then asked to express their understanding in the form 
of presentations which was followed by discussions on the topic. The next phase included literature 
work, collection of samples, getting the instruments ready, and the actual experimentation. Lab coats, 
gloves, and safety eyewear were a must in carrying out experiments in a laboratory. It was not just the 
experimentation part; the mentoring aided in helping write the report of the project by analyzing the 
sample research papers, context of writing and the whole research work and presenting it in front of a 
large audience with preparation for viva-voce. The students defended their work by trying their best to 
answer the questions posed by the audience and the reviewers. 


Figure 3. Feedback for Q2. 
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Did you benefit from the research project done at Prayoga? 


in science. It also helped us in school. We now have now a better understanding of many topics like 
chromatography and spectroscopy. When these terms are used in our school, they are not a mystery. It 
also helped us improve our basic skills like how to do research, how to go through research papers and 


| want to take up research in chemistry in the future. This project has been very beneficial as it gave me an 
idea about what research means. 


It was a great learning experience for us. It not only allowed us to get a hands-on experience doing a 
research project, but also exposed us to real life applications of theoretical science concepts we learned 
in school. It was a joy learning science in this manner. It further increased our curiosity and interest 

A 
also improved our communication skills. 


Yes, it gave me an insight into the field of research and made me more curious about the subject. 


Definitely yes. The view and perspective of doing research is very different from just carrying experiments 
and writing the results (like we in the labs in school and college). 


Figure 4. Feedback for Q5. 


Teachers can take advantage of the biodiversity in the 
Indian subcontinent and perform these experiments 
even at the school level. It would be a wonderful 
chance for them to explore numerous topics, 

such as how the kitchen is seen as a vital element 
and devise ideas for experimentation. They can 
research, comprehend and be creative in formulating 
plans. In the current study, steam distillation and 
extraction techniques have been used. However, the 
alternatives to simple distillation are many such as 
decoction method which is used for coffee, cold- 
press extraction for oils from nuts and vegetables, 
maceration technique to separate whey from casein 
or liquid-liquid extraction based on polarity and non- 
polarity. Thus, the wide applicability and robustness 
of the process will allow teachers to carry out such 
activities in most conditions including those where 
resources are a challenge. 


Conclusions and outlook 

Research projects help students in learning science in 
a better manner. It broadens the perspectives of the 
students and teachers/mentors and also underscores 
the benefits. It may have been a simple project yet 

it is a crucial base; a stepping stone into the journey 
of science. The applications of the process and 
techniques are many which boost the confidence of 
the person as well as in improving their professional 
career. Overall, research projects help students in 
terms of personal growth and development, gain 
in-depth knowledge, promote proactive approaches, 
exploring real-world relevance and gain skills such as 
time management, critical thinking, communication, 
and creativity. Research also helps teachers 

improve their teaching practices, explore different 
learning styles and pedagogical techniques, solve 


classroom challenges, collaborate with educators 
and researchers (networking) and stay updated with 
current research. 
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Hedy Lamarr 


AGAINST ALL ODDS 


A beauty with brains 


Mamata Pandya 


rom Hollywood to 
F Bollywood, beautiful 

faces define the world 
of cinema and glamour. The 
clichéd belief is that beauty 
and brains inhabit two 
different worlds, “and never 
the twain shall meet!” 


It was therefore a pleasant 
surprise to read about 

a movie superstar who 
combined a career in films 
with a lifelong passion for 
invention. This was Hedy 
Lamarr who was once known 
as the most beautiful woman 
in the world. 


Hedy was born Hedwig 
Eva Maria Kiesler on 9" 
November 1914 in Vienna. 
It was then Austria-Hungary 
and World War | had just begun. Hedy was the only 
child of her Jewish parents. Her father was a bank 
director, who adored his daughter and encouraged 
her curiosity. They often took long walks and he 
would discuss with her the working of different 
mechanical objects — from printing press to street 
cars. Hedy’s young mind was fascinated with the 
mysteries of machines. When she was five-years-old, 
she took apart and reassembled her music box to find 
out how it worked. Her mother, a concert pianist, 
introduced her to the arts; and she started ballet and 
piano lessons from a young age. Hedy thus grew up 
in an environment that nurtured both her scientific 
and artistic temperaments. She was also endowed 
with stunning looks. 


Before the young girl could further explore her 
scientific interests, it was her beauty that attracted 
the attention of film director Max Reinhardt, who 
invited her to Berlin to study acting. She got her first 
small role in a German film when she was just 16 
years old. In 1932, her role in the controversial film 
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Ecstasy, drew wider attention 
to Hedy as an actress. 


In 1933 she married Austrian 
ammunitions dealer Fritz 
Mandl. It was an unhappy 
alliance; Hedy felt trapped 
under her husband's total 
control and in her role 

as hostess to his circle of 
friends, which also included 
unscrupulous businessmen 
and members of the Nazi 
party. But even as she 
played the beautiful wife and 
hostess, Hedy’s sharp mind 
was following the dinner 
conversations and absorbing 
knowledge of arms and 


Desperate to escape the 
stifling life, she managed to 
reach Paris, disguised as a maid, and then made her 
way to London in 1937. An introduction to Louis B 
Mayer of the famed MGM Studios was her stepping 
stone to Hollywood. Hedwig Eva Maria Kiesler 
transformed into the European beauty Hedy Lamarr, 
who charmed American audiences with her accent 
and mystical grace. 


Hedy soon found herself in the famous Hollywood 
social circuit. Among the many illustrious people she 
met was Howard Hughes. Hughes was a high-flying 
American business magnate, investor, record-setting 
pilot, engineer, film director, and philanthropist. 

The two became good friends. Hedy’s attraction to 
Hughes was not so much for his wealth and name, 
but for his interest in innovation that appealed to 

her bottled-up inventive streak. Hughes took Hedy 
to see his airplane factories, showed her how the 
planes were built, and introduced her to the scientists 
behind the process. He also recognized Hedy’s 
passion for the mechanical and encouraged her in 
this. He gifted her a set of equipment that she kept 


in her trailer on film sets and tinkered with between 
takes. She continued to have her ‘inventing table’ at 
home. Hughes shared with Hedy his dream to make 
faster planes which he could sell to the US military. 
Hedy got deeply engaged in the project, researching 
fish fins and bird wings to understand how they were 
designed for maximum speed and efficiency, and she 
made engineering sketches for a new wing design for 
Hughes’ planes. Hughes was very impressed with the 
designs and called Hedy a “genius”. 


Hedy continued to live two parallel lives. She was 

a celebrated Hollywood star in public, but was also 
a tinkerer and inventor who often spent evenings 

at home studying research texts and working at her 
drafting table to create inventions to improve current 
designs. She claimed that “improving things comes 
naturally to me”. Rather than star-studded parties, she 
enjoyed ideating with a small group of friends. 


It was at the start of the 1940s when the United States 
was on the brink of being pulled into World War II 
that Hedy felt the strong urge to put her innovative 
mind to work overtime. One story goes that her 
Jewish mother who had managed to escape from 
Austria to London was waiting to cross the Atlantic 
to the US and at the time the American ships were in 
danger of being torpedoed by enemy forces. Another 
version is that Hedy was deeply disturbed by the fact 
that children had perished in torpedo attacks while 
on board ships intended to take them to safety. 


Hedy was aware that the Nazis were hacking the 
radio systems of the Allies’ ships to track and attack 
them. She drew upon her knowledge of war weapons 
to work on inventing a remote-controlled torpedo 
and develop a method to improve the United States’ 
weak torpedo guidance systems. She knew that radio 
frequencies were the key to the solution — but the 
single radio frequencies that were being employed 
for torpedo guidance at the time were ineffective in 
escaping Nazi surveillance. She worked to create 

‘a secret communication system that could not 

be hacked’. The system utilized changing radio 
frequencies to prevent enemies from decoding 
messages. Multiple radio frequencies were used to 
broadcast a radio signal, which changed frequencies 
at split-second intervals in an apparently random 
manner. To anyone listening, it would just sound 
like noise. But the signal would be clear if both the 
sender and receiver hopped frequencies at the same 
time. 


Hedy worked on this system with an unlikely 
partner. This was music composer George Antheil 


who was known for his experimental compositions. 
Antheil, like Hedy, was an inventor at heart. As the 
war loomed the two began sharing concerns, and 
once when playing the piano together, the idea 

of the extraordinary new communication system 
emerged. The torpedo and the guiding vessel would 
change radio frequencies very rapidly in an identical 
pattern, controlled by a device similar to a paper 
roll in a player piano. In this way, the vessels could 
communicate with each other in a secure manner 
that could not be intercepted by the enemy, thereby 
allowing the torpedo to find its intended target. 

And thus Frequency Hopping Spread Spectrum 
Technology was born. 


After its creation, Hedy and George sought a patent 
and military support for the invention. They were 
awarded a patent in August 1942, but the US Navy 
decided against implementing the new system. The 
patent remained classified until 1981, and during 
that time was only used in military technology such 
as sonar or satellite communications. Hedy was 
disappointed, but she continued to support the war 
efforts of her adopted country by using her celebrity 
status to sell war bonds. She became an American 
citizen in April 1953. 


Hedy continued with her passion for invention 
and even till she passed away at the age of 85, 
she was inventing things: a fluorescent dog collar, 
modifications for the supersonic Concorde, and a 
new kind of traffic light, among many others. 


It is believed that Lamarr’s Frequency Hopping 
innovation was the forerunner of today’s wi-fi 
technology and other wireless communications like 
GPS and Bluetooth. It is difficult to relate a famous 
movie star and acclaimed musician with the same 
technology that now brings movies to our very 
fingertips. 


Hedy Lamarr’s name will always be primarily 
associated with her beauty on the silver screen. But 
so much more interesting and inspiring is her other 
side that illustrates that beauty and brains can coexist 
productively. As her son said after her death, “She 
would love to be remembered as someone who 
contributed to the well-being of humankind.” 


The author worked at the Centre for Environment 
Education in Ahmedabad for over three decades, where 
she was engaged in instructional design for educators and 
children. She is now an independent consultant, editor, 
writer, translator, storyteller and blogger. She can be 
reached at <mamata.pandya@gmail.com>. 
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neighbourhoods, chances are that you will 

come across junk food stacked up for sale. 
Chips, noodles, ice-creams and a lot else is up for 
grabs. And schools, including reputed ones, often 
put-up images of canteens with junk food on their 
websites! 


| f you visit school canteens in affluent urban 


In corporate foodcourts, cooked food is available. 
Simply because the employee may not have the 
time to cook and pack food from home. However, 
in schools, it is assumed that the children would 
carry nutritious food from home, for lunch and 
snack breaks. It’s supposed to be mummy’s 
solemn duty. At least that’s how it’s been for 
decades. So, school canteens were only meant 
for a quick nibble on rare occasions or a birthday 
treat to classmates. 


However, we are living in an era where women 
are increasingly going out to work and are often 
away from home for 10-12 hours in a day. So, 
increasingly more and more school children are 
given pocket money instead of a lunch-box to 
avail canteen services. The daddies do pitch in 
with kitchen chores nowadays, but not enough 
to be entirely ‘food sufficient’. In this scenario, 
school canteens that primarily serve junk food, 
especially packed FMCG goods, become a major 
area of concern. 


Serious nutritional deficiencies 

The mid-day meal is critical for growing children. 
That is the reason why government schools 
prioritize the mid-day meal scheme as a critical 
factor in ensuring high school enrollments. 
NGOs entrusted with serving food through these 
schemes serve healthy, fresh, nutritious food 
appropriate to the climate and local conditions. 

| was involved with the Akshaya Patra scheme 
run by Iskcon and Adamya Chetana, an NGO in 


— THE OTHER SIDE 


school canteens 


food hotspots? 


Anuradha C 


Bangalore. They do a fantastic job. You can see the 
glee and contentment on the children’s faces 
after partaking of a good meal. 


However, in private schools, there is no 
centralized food delivery mechanism. Simply 
because the parents are supposed to be 
well-equipped to handle their children’s 
food needs. In the absence of children 
carrying food from home, school canteens in 
private schools need to shoulder this responsibility. 
If children are left to their own devices, chances are 
high that they will end up filling their bellies with 
junk food. This will cause serious growth deficiencies 
and hamper their learning abilities too. 


Conflicted messaging 

Another important aspect is in the messaging. Parents 
and teachers always preach about eating healthy and 
staying fit to children. Have your greens, eat a lot of 
fruits, don’t neglect your veggies, and what not. 


But when we sell food to children — whether it is in 
malls, advertisements on TV, or school canteens, we 
only market junk food to them. Biscuits, chocolates, 
fried goodies, pastries, ice cream and so on. 
Marketing gurus focus on children as customers, 
‘catch them young’ being the motto. Packaging is 
attractive, celebrities are roped in for endorsement — 
no efforts are left unturned. 


How can we expect to get the ‘Eat healthy’ message 
across to children then? It’s a classic case of conflict 
between what we practice and what we preach. 


Schools must take the lead 

How to feed children healthy food which they 
actually enjoy. This problem requires a serious 
rethink and collective action. Schools must come 
forward to take the first step. Devising nutritious 
lunch menus which children can consume without 


adult supervision takes some careful planning 
and preparation. Fresh hot food must be given 
precedence over ready-to-eat food. 


Just like schools plan for and provide transport 
services they can provide canteen facilities too. For 
this schools would need to invest in food preparation 
and serving arrangements. While this may not be 
very simple, it surely is doable. 


Did you know? 

The Food Safety and Standards Authority of India 
(FSSAI), in 2020, restricted the sale of junk and 
unhealthy food in school canteens and other 
educational institutions. Besides this, FSSAI, the 
country's top food regulator, has prohibited the 
sale and advertisement of unhealthy food within 50 
metres of school premises. 


The author is an IT industry drop-out after several years of 
slogging and money-making. She is now working freelance 
as a corporate technical trainer and content writer. She 

is hoping to channelize her passion for writing into a 
satisfying experience for herself and a joyous experience 
for her readers. She can be reached at 
<anuradhac@gmail.com>. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Mathematics — possibilities beyond 
the conventional classroom 


Deepa Onkar 


na walk in the park or in the woods, 
OC) might notice the symmetries of the 

flowers, leaves and leaf-clusters, and the 
bodies of insects, and admire them. You might 
also stumble upon natural forms with mathematics 
in them — for example, a fern head, in a spiral, or 
the florets in a daisy head, in which the Fibonacci 
sequence — a numerical sequence in which each 
number is the sum of the previous two numbers 
(1,1,2,3,5,8,13,21,34,55...) can be traced. The 
hexagonal grid of a honeycomb divides the surface 
into regions of equal area with the least total 
perimeter — which makes it the most efficient way for 
bees to store honey. 


The park or woods might look like an excellent 

place to discover mathematics, but many 
mathematics educators will probably view this idea 
with suspicion — this is not the ‘real business’ of 
doing mathematics. In schools, mathematics is about 
learning maths ‘facts’ (such as 8 times 7 equals 56, or 
9 times 7 equals 63), which are to be memorized, as 
are the steps to solve problems. The faster a student 
recalls the maths facts, or the steps, the more able they 
are supposed to be. The practice of memorization 
continues into higher classes. No other subject is 
thought of as being all about speed and memorization 
than maths, and this makes it one of the most feared 
and hated subjects. 


In her book “Re-imagining Mathematics: Learning 
through the Magic of Nature, the Arts and Friendship” 
Ashna Sen shows that learning mathematics, on the 
contrary, can be an exciting process. But for that to 
happen, a shift is needed in educators’ approach to 
the subject: an understanding that children have an 
innate numeracy which has to be nourished, rather 
than overwhelmed by memorization and speed. Sen 
is a mathematician who has taught undergraduates 
and children at a Krishnamurti school in England. 
Citing evidence from schools in forests in Scandinavia 
and the UK, Sen shows that when children have 

the leisure to explore the natural world — the 

sights, sounds, rhythms, visual and sound patterns, 
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Re-imagining 
Mathematics 
Learning through the 
Magic of Nature, the Arts 
and Friendship 

Author: Ashna Sen 
Publisher: Penman Books, 
Delhi (2021). 


symmetries and symmetry within asymmetry, their 
mathematical intelligence is optimally engaged. The 
book does not contain methods to learn mathematics 
from nature, or as the title suggests, from the arts and 
friendship. Rather, Sen shows that mathematics is 
inherent to human existence, and can be discovered, 
played with, and learnt at depth in multiple contexts. 
Nature is the best place to begin with: she suggests 
that there are a vast number of natural phenomena 
that children could become attuned to, whether or not 
they are near a forest. They could observe the simple 
rhythms of the natural world — the seasonal flowering 
of familiar trees and plants, the phases of the moon. 
They could also learn of more obscure phenomena, 
such as the appearance of certain cicadas in years 
that are a prime number away from the previous year 
in which they appeared. The number pi (the ratio of 
the circumference and diameter of any circle, 3.14) 
has a propensity to turn up in the oddest places. The 
sinuosity of a river is the ratio of the total length of a 
river to the straight line from source to mouth, and on 
average, approximates pi. 


In practice, not all children are going to be excited 
enough by mathematics to want to explore it deeply, 
even if they are attuned to natural phenomena. Sen 
does mention that students will have to have teachers 
or mentors, to learn and discuss the formal aspects of 
mathematics. To Sen, mathematics is “nature’s mother 
tongue”. 


This idea is redolent of the 17" century mathematician 
Galileo’s statement: “The book of nature is written 

in the language of mathematics.” It is worth 
understanding the historical context of this statement. 
The 17" century was a time when philosophers 

and scientists saw nature, or the universe, as full of 
magic and mystery. Science consisted of multifarious 
practices, broadly classifiable into the organic, the 
magical, and the mechanistic traditions, each of which 
had their own language or conceptual framework, 
through which they tried to understand nature. The 
organic tradition was concerned with the close 
observation of living things, which developed into 
what we call biology today, and the magical tradition 
with a sense of beauty and mystery in nature. The 
third, mechanistic tradition, dominates science to this 
day. It has used mathematics as never before — making 
it the language of that tradition. The mechanistic 
tradition sees the universe as a machine: stars, planets, 
the human body, animals, plants, etc. 


Sen asks if it is possible to do science and 
mathematics in an organic way. A concern not just 
with close natural observation, but also with magic 
and beauty, runs throughout the book Even that most 
utilitarian of mathematical tools — the multiplication 
tables — for example the nine times tables can conjure 
up magic, as Sen discovered when she was at school: 
when the multiples of 9 are written in a column, 
from 9 to 90, the units column reads from 0 to 9, 

and the tens column from 9 to 0. A ‘table’ with the 
number 12345679 multiplied by multiples of 9 gives 
a surprising and magical pattern: 12345679 X 1 X 9 
=111,111,111; 12345679 X 2X9 = 222,222,222. 
and so on. 


The golden ratio phi (1.618) appears often in nature 
and the human body — in Yoga-asanas, in the 
quotients of consecutive Fibonacci numbers, (which 
are frequently found in nature) and very many more 
places — evoking a sense of magic and beauty. 


The magical tradition’s efforts were directed towards 
emulating God as the divine artist. The Renaissance 
artist Leonardo da Vinci’s work seen from today’s 
perspective blurs the boundaries of science, 
engineering, mathematics and art. At the time, 
however, the distinctions were not so rigid. There 


are other examples of the juxtaposition of art and 
mathematics in Sen’s book: more than a century after 
van Gogh painted ‘Starry Night,’ scientists found a 
correspondence between the emotional turbulence 
in the painting and fluid turbulence in mathematics. 
These stories shatter stereotypes of ‘creative’ 

and ‘mathematical’ students at school and other 
educational contexts. 


The sacred geometries in the ancient world, so 
entwined with mathematics, are also sites of the 
meeting of art and mathematics: the trellised jaali 
patterns in mosques, the self-similar fractal patterns 
embossed on temple walls in central India, the 
geometric problems in artistic forms in the Japanese 
Edo tradition. Stories of civilizations, whether 
Western, ‘Indic’, or ‘Oriental’, are accounts of 

the ‘wonders’ that they are; beauty is a value that 
cuts across all of them. In modern times, beauty is 
associated with other values such as truth and justice. 
But when we think of civilization from the point of 
view of the oppressed, it is far from these values: it is a 
story of conflict, injustice, and struggle. 


The achievements of mechanistic science have made 
the current civilization the most powerful one in 
history: one that persists in its domination and control 
of nature. Even if mathematics and science were to 
be done in more organic and magical ways, the elites 
who do science urgently need to introspect about 

the social hierarchies those disciplines perpetuate. 
Marginalized indigenous thinkers’ voices urgently 
need to be heard. The adivasi’s knowledge of nature 
needs to be conserved. 


What role could friendship have in mathematics? It is 
often thought of as a solitary activity. Sen’s narrative 
is laced with anecdotes about relationships with 
other mathematicians in Turkey, India, and England 
— not just as collaborators but as friends. For Sen, 
mathematics is an activity to be shared rather than 
engaged with competitively. 


Sen’s book makes an important and necessary point 
about the possibilities in mathematics education 

that go beyond the conventional classroom. An 
historical perspective throwing light on the ways in 
which mathematics and science came to be the most 
powerful subjects and the social consequences of 
that power would have given the book more rigour. 
From a psychological perspective, the book will 

be an inspiration for readers to be fearless about 
mathematics and with luck, to fall in love with it. 


The book can be purchased at www.amazon.in. 


The writer is a former teacher and journalist. She can be 
reached at <deepa.onkar@gmail.com>. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


About the children, for the 


Nimesh Ved and Anshumalika Rai 


or this set of books from Pratham we have tried a fresh approach. We received the books in English and also 

F read them in Hindi, online. We read the books individually and then together. It was an experience to read 
these books aloud together, in multiple languages, and to discuss, agree, and disagree. 

During the past few years that we have had Pratham books at our book room, the quality of translation has only 

gone up. A Song in Space, for example, has terms like naayaab, roohani, parhej, and dastoor which succinctly 

capture the essence of the original English text. Similarly, What the Dark Sounds Like uses ‘bahon me bhar lein’ 

for hugging. The translation here is simple, and like a lot which is simple, it works. 


Images had us engrossed. Some of them appeared all the more captivating when viewed on the screen — 
especially in What the Dark Sounds Like. 


Overall, the themes in Pratham’s books appear to be moving closer to the children. The focus, especially the 
‘Red’ and ‘Yellow’ series, is on the children. Hello Sun is an apt example. 


What the Dark Sounds Like 
Written: Aparna Kapur 
Illustrated: Krishna Bala Shenoi 
Level: 2 (Red) 

Price: 85/- 


This book has one of the more fascinating opening lines, 
especially for a book meant for children, “! wanted to know 
what the dark sounds like, so | listened to a night.” So many 
of us have wanted to do this at night — getting out of the 
four walls to figure out the world beyond. It is refreshing 

to see someone alone, observe silently, experience awe, 
questioning — and it is not surprising that this sensible 
someone is a child. 


One can listen to nights be it the dogs barking or the 
silences and feel the wonder! Hugging trees too is special. 
The book has a very clear message for adults — just let 
children be. 


Clouds are ‘magical’ while ‘love’ indeed has a lot to do with 
grandmothers — the words have been carefully selected and 
the book crafted with emotions. There is magic all around 
us, we need to neither wait for something special to happen 
to us nor do we need to buy stuff to feel special — we just 
need to be. 


The images too are such that they make it extremely difficult 
to pick a single favourite! 
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children 


Hello Sun 
Rajiv Eipe 
Level: 1 (Yellow) 
Price: 75/- 


What diversity we can come across in ® 
a single day and that too amidst human [Ne RATIV EIPES 
habitation! And, of course, it helps to pou 


rh.» 
know our non-human neighbours too! — 


The illustrations had us turn and re-turn the pages slowly in a leisurely manner. We loved them — from the 
morning dew to the sunset — including that of the owlet which does not find mention in the text! 


This book also presented avenues for us to disagree! Interpretation of the image where the father comes home for 
example. One of us felt that the author wanted to convey the friendly and warm bonding between the father and 
the son; while the other understood it as the son stopping the father from crushing little creatures under his shoes. 


We need to appreciate the life around us and take time out to marvel at the wonders that exist, rather than getting 
paranoid about harmless species that exist around us or worrying about clothes getting dirty. Instead we need to 
enable children to explore their surroundings. 


This book takes us to our younger days. It reminds us of 
how children value friendship! How companionship is dear 
to them! The parallels they draw “These mountains, these 
rivers, these trees. Will they stay the same?” 


A line finds space both at the beginning and towards 

the end of the book; “Things are changing and they are 
changing fast.” It talks about how the character feels. The 
one at the beginning is followed by an illustration of a JCB 
eating away the hills and leaving a wound on the shifting 
cultivation landscape — a stark take on the times. 


The illustrations are endearing — be it the landscape or the 
characters. One of us has visited Nagaland on multiple 
occasions and was reminded of the times there — of days 
spent walking the shifting cultivation fields. 


The principal characters — the English version does not 
name the bonding — we assumed were friends. The Hindi 
version, however, refers to them as brother and sister. 

Did the translator need to bring this ‘value’ or ‘shift’? The 
English version has a beauty to it, the beauty of unlabelled 
bonding and friendship, which is lost in this labelling! 


Afo and | 
Canato Jimo 
Level: 2 (Red) 
Price: 80/- 
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A Song in Space — Kesarbai Kerkar 
Written: Neha Singh 

Illustrated: Shubhshree Mathur 
Level: 4 (Blue) 

Price: 85/- 


It is a pleasure to read books on Indian 
classical music artists, especially when 
they are meant for children. This book 
reminded us of one of the favourite books 
at our book room; Zakir and his Tabla. 


We were neither aware of Kesarbai 
Kerkar nor that she was the only Indian 
on the Voyager Golden Record. We were 
reminded, yet again, of how little we 
know about our country, especially its 
arts and artists. 


Non-fiction books, such as this, are a 
good medium to find out about our 
culture and recent past. They also enable us to question some of the practices and beliefs followed during her 
times women artists not sitting cross-legged while singing or only males singing khayaal!! 


Bibliography and a list of songs towards the end of the book help. The illustrations are of high quality — they 
capture an artist’s journey from childhood to old age with panache. Kesar, Kesarbai, Kesarbai Kerkar — have three 
names been used on purpose? 


Plasto 


Aithihya 
Level: 2 (Red) 
This picture book, entirely without 


words, reminds us that we recklessly Aithihya 
throw trash all around us and that the 

trash we generate is only increasing. It 
warns us that one day this trash may get 
out of control and consume us. And also 
suggests what we can do. 


On the one hand, we wondered why we 
need to burden children with this talk on 
trash, and on the other whether we have 
the option of not talking to them given 
the dire situation we are in. 


Images leave a lot to interpretation and 
imagination. This is a book which might have been more apt for a higher level. 


The authors enjoy being amidst poetry, music and children. They can be reached at <nimesh@teacherplus.org>. 
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OFF THE LIBRARY SHELVES 


A journey of surprises 


Poornima N 


y second home is my school, where | 
M play multiple roles — student, colleague, 

friend, teacher, and most importantly for 
me, that of a second mother to the children. As a 
pre-primary teacher, this is not just a job for me but 
my identity, my heart, and my soul. While there's 
a common perception that being a pre-primary 
teacher is simple — involving singing, dancing, and 
fun — for me it encompasses a profound sense of 
emotion and responsibility. Until 2021, | was a 
pre-primary teacher. However, in 2021, my journey 
with the library opened through an enrollment in 
Bookworm’s Library Educators Certificate Course 
(LEC). This journey has reshaped my perception 
of books and libraries and their role in the lives of 
children. The LEC transformed my outlook, unveiling 
books as living entities with voices and the library as 
a dynamic organism. 


The LEC's blend of contact sessions, reading 
materials, and virtual interactions prompted a 
profound reconsideration of the role of libraries in 
cultivating community spaces and experiences. It 
encouraged me to reflect on how to infuse liveliness 
into libraries, to enable them to be spaces that are 
energetic, social, and interactive hubs. The course 
prompted essential questions about the pivotal role 


of library personnel in fostering an active library and 
cultivating reader interest. One key revelation was 
the transformative power of the story and books. 

As educators, we are depicted as wielders of magic 
wands, weaving narratives that captivate and resonate 
with children. | observed, when reading books with 
my students that they effortlessly drew connections to 
their own lives — finding surprises and learning within 
the magic of stories. 


My understanding of pedagogy deepened, and | now 
consider myself someone who supports students 

in becoming lifelong readers and learners. The 
emphasis for me is on actively promoting reading 
through various activities, and maintaining a friendly, 
helpful and vibrant atmosphere for students and other 
members. 


However, this journey was not without surprises. 
The first challenge was my field project. As a pre- 
primary teacher, my interactions were primarily 

with children aged 4-5 years and | needed to figure 
out an in-depth library activity with this age group. 
This warranted a fresh, critical lens through which | 
could examine the elements of a library — collection, 
people, interactions, activities, administration, space, 
and values. | decided to explore non-fiction books. 


My field project taught me that non-fiction books 
trigger questions, provide answers, and open up 
new avenues for exploration and discussion. When 

| opened a book about pigs, some kids exclaimed 

in their mother tongue, "panni kutti," and burst 

into laughter. When questioned, they expressed 
their dislike for the animal and considered it dirty. 
However, as we delved into reading and sharing facts 
about pigs, their curiosity grew, and they became 
eager to learn more. They were pleasantly surprised 
to discover that the pigs appeared dirty because 
they often wallow in mud puddles, which serves as 
a way for them to stay cool. The children engaged 

in a discussion among themselves, concluding that 
pigs don't have fans or air conditioning, leading 
them to adopt such behaviours. It was heartwarming 
to witness their understanding unfold. This marked 
the expansion of my role — from being a pre-primary 
teacher to a library educator with the responsibility 
of introducing books, beyond the realm of fiction, to 
young children. 


This effort didn’t stop within my classroom. With full 
support of the school management, | initiated sessions 
with our teachers and the school librarian. | engaged 
in various activities with our teachers, among them, 
character-alive and book talks stood out. The teachers 
continue to refine their book talk skills and engage 

in surfing books. During these sessions, a group of 
junior school teachers take the initiative to conduct 
book talks, recommend books and share book talks 


hs 


with other peer group teachers. These book talks 
aim to captivate audiences and generate interest in 

a particular book. The emphasis is on intriguing plot 
points, characters, and themes to create suspense 
and spark curiosity. Connecting books to real-life 
experiences enhances relatability, and the presenter's 
genuine enthusiasm and personal impressions serve 
as inspiration. Including diverse genres and authors 
caters to different interests, and visual aids such as 
book covers add to the overall appeal. Collaborative 
discussions led to vibrant and enhanced collection 
of books in the junior classrooms. The teachers of 
these junior classes now play an active role including 
in lending of these books. I’d like to mention a 
‘character-alive' that | did from the book, ‘Ponni the 
flower seller’ by Sirish Rao, which remains vivid 

in the minds of our teachers. This has become a 
permanent fixture in their memories, ensuring that 
they won’t forget the art of presenting a character- 
alive. | have also received appreciation emails from 
some of our teachers regarding the effectiveness of 
this ‘character-alive’ approach. | introduced ‘pop- 

up libraries’ in the main areas of the school during 
parent meetings and major events when parents are 
involved. These steps mark my journey together with 
my supportive colleagues to bring books closer to 
students and parents alike. 


The LEC net is a strong net, even though | am most 
comfortable being with my pre-primary children, the 


Bookworm team continuously pulls me out of my 
comfort zone leading to fresh learning. 


The term ‘Library Audit’ took on a new significance 
in our school, where Bookworm spearheaded the 
initiative, and | actively participated. This experience 
provided me with a profound understanding of library 
elements. | engaged in the de-cataloguing of books, 
gaining insights into curating collections and creating 
mini displays on shelves. Collaborative thinking 
with the team proved instrumental in strategically 
placing books throughout the school. Multiple 
copies and reference materials found their way to 
labs, classrooms, and other resource areas, easily 
accessible to both teachers and students. The audit 
exposed me to hands-on experiences like colour- 
coding books and optimizing the library space for 
users’ comfort. It did not end there; | also acquired 
the skills to conduct library tours for students and 
teachers. Following the library audit, the library was 
transformed into a children’s library. The collections 
were curated, and books were shelved with colour- 
coding and mini-displays for each section. Teachers 
and students were taken on library tours to make 
them aware of the changes. These experiences 
positioned me as a valuable member of the audit 
team at one of our sister schools. 


My learning process didn't stop there. | was pushed 
further by the Bookworm team into taking library 
classes for senior students. Mentally unprepared, I, 
who always considered myself a nursery teacher, 
lacked confidence. However, the trust and confidence 
placed in me, provided a strong, positive vibe, 
encouraging me to take baby steps towards becoming 
a library educator. Despite my initial timidity and 
hesitance, | am now someone who confidently takes 
library classes for grade 9 students also. Interacting 
with them and conducting activities, discussions, 

and book talks have become a fulfilling part of my 
journey. Conducting classes for grade 9 students 


i 


motivated me to explore books at their level. 
Previously, my reading focus was on books for 
younger children. However, this experience exposed 
me to the diverse interests of older students, including 
their preferences for genres and authors. It became 
evident that books and stories act as magical tools to 
captivate children of any age group. This interaction 
allowed me to comprehend the strategies required to 
engage them in library activities effectively. 


The monthly library meetings play a crucial role 

in refining my book talk skills. The constructive 
feedback from team members provides valuable 
insights, enabling me to review and enhance my 
presentations. This, in turn, allows me to convey 
information to our students in a precise manner. The 
discussions during these meetings open windows to 
diverse perceptions of books among individuals. The 
professional approach to introducing activities to the 
team ensures a clear understanding of objectives, 
aiding in effective planning, execution, and achieving 
desired learning outcomes with children. Listening 

to the group echoes the experience of listening to 
children, offering a range of ideas and information. 
These regular gatherings not only foster connections 
among team members but also facilitate collaboration 
with members from our sibling schools. 


My journey from a pre-primary teacher to a 

library educator has been transformative. Learning 
pedagogical aspects from my tiny tots and gaining 

a different perspective from interacting with 

senior students, my love for being with children 

has found a new expression through books. The 
journey continues, and my love for learning remains 
unabated. | look forward to the future. 


The author is a teacher at Delhi Public School, Coimbatore, 
affiliated with the Takshila Education Society. She loves 
being with children and is also a dedicated library 
educator. She can be reached at 
<poornima.n@dpscoimbatore.com >. 
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COMMENT 


We need to control the children 


Some thoughts on children and punishment in the India of 2023 


Samina Mishra 


uring August 2023 a video of an incident in a education while this was being done. The incident, 
DEE in Muzaffarnagar, Uttar Pradesh went not surprisingly, provoked horror but in keeping 
viral. The principal, also a teacher, asked the with the times we live in, it also produced responses 
students to beat a 7-year-old Muslim boy because he that sought to portray it as something that had been 
had not learnt his tables. The teacher is physically misunderstood — a commonplace act in most schools 
challenged and so, it appears, did not want to in India that was being given a communal colour. 
trouble herself with the act of beating. Instead, The MP from Muzaffarnagar, Sanjeev Balyan of the 
she sat at her desk, exhorting the boy’s classmates BJP, said the opposition was trying to communalize 
to hit him hard and made pronouncements about an unfortunate incident between a teacher and a 
Muslims being irresponsible towards their children’s student — “It is a minor issue that has been resolved. 
| Artwork from a workshop in Kitaab Mahal, Govandi as | 
part of the Hum Hindustani project / Photo: Seher Islam 
/ fe sea Vv > 
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Corporal punishment is common in this area. A 
divyang (person with disability) teacher who is doing 
social service should not be dragged into it.” In an 
interview to NDTV, Tripta Tyagi, the teacher, was 
reported as saying, “I am not ashamed...they have 
made laws but we need to control the children in 
schools. This is how we tackle them.” 


The incident reflects the polarized times we live 

in, of course, but it is also significant for the way 

it demonstrates an understanding of childhood 

and education, influenced overwhelmingly by the 
need to control. We know now that childhood as a 
separate stage in human development is a modern 
construct, theorized most-famously by Phillipe 
Aires in his book Centuries of Childhood. Since it 
became a commonly-accepted idea, children have 
always been seen as needing to be moulded to be 
formed into ideal citizens. Adults carry an anxiety 
about the future and this is enacted on children’s 
bodies, children’s lives. The burden of futurity rests 
on children and so in our interactions with them, 
we manifest our visions for the futures we wish for. 
In the process, we often deny them agency and 
think of them as a homogenous block that has to be 
controlled into an orderly mass. Not very different 
from what an authoritarian state seeks to do. 


The parallels between the state and the school 

have existed for long. States require that citizens 
acquire appropriate documents, follow rules and get 
punished when rules are broken. Schools too work in 
similar ways and Tripta Tyagi’s actions would appear 
to be an extension of this, manifesting the need to 
show who is in authority. The child had not done 
what was expected of him and so was punished. 
Even the fact that she made discriminatory comments 
about Muslims is not a new thing in schools — we 
know that teachers, as individuals, bring their class, 
caste, and religious biases into the classroom. 

There might even have been earlier incidents of 
classmates being asked to do the beating, incidents 
that went unrecorded. All of which need to be 
resisted every time they occur. But despite the long 
tradition of corporal punishment and discrimination 
in our schools, this particular incident was deeply 
disturbing for the way in which it evoked the India 
of 2023 and the institutionalization of hate. We 

live in the midst of lynchings, of clothing and food 
choices being denied, of examples of free speech 
being seen as subversive acts against the state, 

of detention centres being constructed for those 
without documents deemed as correct. In such a 
time, the personal beliefs of a teacher combined 


with outdated classroom practices make the trauma 
of this individual child into one that we should all 
feel deeply ashamed about. It takes a village to raise 
a child, we hear often. And something is definitely 
rotten in the state of this village. 


So, what should be the role of adults who are part of 
that village and reject the rottenness? 

Perhaps, our first step can be to take cues from 
children. In a recent project on children and 
citizenship, Hum Hindustani, | interacted with 

small groups of children from Shaheen Bagh in 
Delhi, a site for the anti-CAA protests; rural Firozpur 
in Punjab that saw enthusiastic participation in 

the Farmers’ Protests; and Govandi, an urban 
redevelopment space in Mumbai where project- 
affected, working-class Dalit and Muslim families 
have been resettled. | chose children who were in 
middle school, some in government schools and 
some in private, because those are the years in which 
they are supposed to study the Constitution of India 
and gain an understanding of the key ideas of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. In our interactions, we did 
poetry-writing and art exercises based on these key 
constitutional ideas. The children’s articulations fill 
me with hope and show us that we always have 

the choice to see what journalist and writer, Krista 
Tippett, has called “the generative story of our time... 
that there is also an ordinary and abundant reality 

of things that are going right at any given time....” 
One of these from the Hum Hindustani project is 
the artwork created by a dalit girl in Govandi on the 
prompt of equality. 


For the exercise, on equality, | asked the children to 
think about incidents from their lives where they had 
experienced equality and inequality, and to draw 
one. A 14-year-old girl in the group chose to draw 

a scene where girls in hijab are being denied entry 
into a school. In the discussions, she also spoke of 
how the controversy over the azaan being played 

on the loudspeakers was wrong because the faithful 
need to know when it is time to pray. | was curious 
why she was speaking about these issues given 

that she is a dalit and had not faced those herself. 
When | asked her, she shared that she had grown up 
living with many Muslims, that her closest friend is 

a Muslim, in whose house she spends a lot of time. 
This intertwining of lives and sharing of space — both 
public and private — had made her aware of other 
people’s struggles and difficulties. This is the cue that 
we can take from this child. To live with each other, 
to share an everyday that makes it possible for us 

to truly see each other, to find our connections, to 
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respond as human beings and transcend differences. 
Perhaps, if Tripta Tyagi had had this kind of shared 
everyday, she may have spent time understanding 
why the boy had not been able to learn his tables. 
Perhaps, she would not have reduced his identity to 
just that of being Muslim. Perhaps, she would have 
been able to respond with care, like the girl from 
Govandi, instead of hate. 


The Indian state’s approach today, with its strong 
push towards an authoritarian centralization that is 
presented as an efficient way of producing order and 
progress, has little room for the care and compassion 
reflected in the child’s artwork. The state is working 
hard to create policy changes, from education to 
elections, that can realize a centralized, homogenous 
idea of ‘one nation’. So, it seeks to corral those 

with imperfect documentation, to censor speech by 
creating a climate of fear, to define acceptable food 
and clothing. The state’s response to the chaos of 
the times, to the churning of desires and aspirations 
and the structural challenges of class, caste, and 
gender, is one of striving for order and control, of 
constructing the ‘ideal citizen’ who can then be 
deserving of benefits that it chooses to provide. 

Not unlike Tyagi’s classroom where the child not 
knowing the multiplication tables means that there 
is something wrong or disorderly in the home 
environment, something that must be controlled. 


In school, the ‘ideal child’ must produce the correct 
ID, raise hand for permission to speak, dress in 
uniform, etc. Like the citizen being forced into the 
box assigned, the child’s everyday too must fit an 
expected ‘normal’. But the everyday is messy, it 
does not fit into neat boxes. Spaces overlap and 
experiences are shared, showing us the commonality 
of being human. The stories we tell define us, the 
philosopher Lata Mani has said. And so, if we have 
shared stories then our identities too are shared. 

If we are aware of this, can we look at the world 
with an othering gaze? Can we look at ourselves as 
completely separate from another? 


India’s diversity comes as an unruly package. It is 
polyphonic and syncretic. The much-used phrase 
‘unity in diversity’ has actually been unable to 
capture this richness and in fact produces a flattened, 
sanitized meaning. Language that seems progressive 
is often used in this way, in the service of ideas that 
remain superficial. The NEP 2020, for example, 

talks of child-friendly approaches and of increasing 
the place for the arts in education — all progressive 
phrases. But how are these to be translated into the 
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many diverse classrooms that exist across India? In 
Tripta Tyagi’s classroom and in an elite one? Can 

a one-size-fits-all approach work? Similarly, when 
there are multiple childhoods, can there be an “ideal 
child” or an “an ideal family”? A child growing up in 
a slum redevelopment and a child growing up in a 
gated community have different everyday lives and 
to have uniform expectations of what children must 
be and become is to impose a stereotype with little 
connection to multiple realities. As parents, teachers, 
and caregivers, adults need to be children’s allies 
and that means recognizing our diverse contexts and 
adopting an interrogative approach that makes place 
for care rather than punishment. An interrogative 
approach prevents a mere passive acceptance of 
difference and enables a struggle for justice and 
equity. It is not simply a regurgitation of ‘unity in 
diversity’ but actually an examination of how there 
can be equity without sameness. 


Questions facilitate an examined life, a reflective life. 
In both the school and the family, we need to make 
place for questions that can disrupt the stereotyped 
order. Both the school and the family are sites where 
the public and the private intersect, with the child 

at the centre. Instead of an approach striving for 
centralized control, we need to accept and celebrate 
the chaos that a diversity of lived experiences 
appears to be. It is only by knowing the individual 
children and their contexts that we can facilitate the 
possibility for them to dream and to realize those 
dreams. That knowing begins with questions. So, we 
need classrooms that are unafraid of questions. We 
need families that make place for not knowing but 
discovering together. We need children who walk 
out into the world thinking critically, celebrating the 
plurality of the world and looking for more equitable 
and empathetic possibilities of being and becoming. 


The author is a documentary filmmaker, writer, and 
teacher based in New Delhi, with a special interest in 
media for and about children. She can be reached at 
<saminamishra@gmail.com >. 


THE LIFELONG LEARNER: CHOICES 


| THOUGHT EMPOWERING OTHERS MEANT SHOWING THEM THE “RIGHT” CHOICE 
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BUT NOW | KNOW THAT IT SIMPLY MEANS 


I think you’re well-equipped now! Don’t Forget how far you've come! 


GIVING THEM THE CONFIDENCE TO MAKE THEIR OWN CHOICE. 


I’ve got this! 90 proud! 


Oramya sriram thetapstories.com 
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An over ripe imagination 


licked flatlands of the Little Rann of Kutch, 

lies Dhrangadhra, a town that used to be the 
capital of the 959-year-old princely state of Halvad- 
Dhrangadhra last ruled by the far-sighted and 
progressive Maharaja Sriraj Meghrajji III. It was his 
son, Siddhrajsinhji Jhala that Kanchankumari Katoch 
(Kanchan) wed. They lived in Dhrangadhra, where 
in 1988 she began the school, primarily because she 
knew it would be difficult to find the dream school 
for her two young girls. 


| n the heart of Gujarat, at the edge of the salt- 
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It was Kanchan’s “over ripe imagination”, which she 
says she “has always suffered from”, that gave birth 

to the school, Srirajhi (so called, unusually, after the 
formal title of her mother-in-law!). The school began 
with the princely sum of Rs. 15,000/-, four benches 
made at her husband’s craft centre and two children; 
their toddler daughter and her friend, daughter of one 
of the workers at the craft centre. 


And from what had begun as “an experiment of an 
experiment”, as Kanchan puts it, the seed was sown. 
Kanchan watched her own daughter closely and saw 
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in a medieval zenana 


Sanjna Kapoor 


how she was learning. Ample effort was put into 
ensuring that no stone was left unturned. Kanchan 
herself was learning, as before her marriage she had 
been teaching at a university and had been more 
involved with tertiary education rather than primary. 
But common sense and hard work with a dead 
serious approach proved fruitful. Within a year the 
school had 50 students! And more importantly, staff 
who asked to be employed at the school. But finding 


teachers was always to be the bane of Kanchan’s life. 


One can tell a little of the school’s values and what 
it nurtured within its cloistered classrooms that 


engulfed its enchanting courtyard of the medieval 
zenana that was to become its home for 34 years, 
from the school’s motto: “Equable in happiness and 
sorrow, gain and loss, victory and defeat.” 


The “idea was neither to cram the classrooms nor 
the coffers,” says Kanchan, but to maintain a healthy 
teacher-child ratio. 


Two major challenges the school faced in the early 
years were that it was adamantly co-educational 
(something that was almost a taboo in those days) 
and that it “was open to every class of person.” 
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Kanchan’s sheer determination and unstinting 
family support enabled this social change to take 
place through a subsidy for those from low-income 
backgrounds. Kanchan believed that neither money 
nor social prejudice should ever be a deterrent for 
access to good education. 


The school was an English medium primary school. 
But right from the start, the idea was always to have 
trilingual learning, with English, Gujarati, and Hindi. 
About 90% of the children came from families where 
Gujarati was the only language spoken, and most 
mothers did not even know how to converse in 
Hindi. 


Role of theatre 

Over 20 years ago | had seen a Srirajfi theatre 
production and was so struck by it that | broke my 
rule (of not hosting school shows) and invited them 
to perform at the Prithvi Theatre, Bombay. | thought 
it would be inspirational for children and schools 
to witness the sheer force and joy of the Srirajii 
School children’s performances. They performed a 
wonderful array of scenes from Shakespeare along 
with their moving adaptation of Dead Poets Society. 


And here were these children from Dhrangadhra 
spouting Shakespeare with such ease and elan! 
Kanchan was absolutely certain that she did not want 
to interfere with Shakespeare’s language. As she says, 
“The beauty and simplicity in Shakespeare’s plays is 
undeniable. And once the children get the cadence, 
they just don’t lose it.” 


And when asked “why theatre?”, Kanchan’s 
immediate response is, “I can’t imagine why theatre 
would not be in a school. It’s such an important part 


of every child’s life. You play act all the time. You 
play act to bear the idiocy of the world around you. 
You play act to have fun. You play act to become the 
person you want to be one day. You play act to go 
on flights of fancy and fantasy. So, | don’t know why 
it should not be there in educational institutions.” 


“Play acting and drama also helps teachers and 
children shed social veneers and makes them work in 
tandem which sometimes the desk obstructs.” 


And so, drama performances came into being, not 
as an annual feature, but every couple of years or 
so, when circumstances permitted. Many factors had 
to fall into place: children’s interests, timetables, 
supportive teachers and of course parents. Their 
support was paramount as rehearsals were after 
school hours, and were demanding on both the 
children and families. Occasionally, parents were 
the toughest to convince, but when they saw their 
children performing characters that they could hardly 
even imagine existed, with a fluency and flair that 
astonished them, they realized that the learning 
their children were gaining from the experience was 
irreplaceable. 


Kanchan goes on to explain, “Through all this 
dramatic madness the overall development of the 
children was central to everything they did at school. 
Understanding what makes each child tick, what 
this child needs, which area does the child need 

to be challenged in and what can we do about it? 
Sometimes you have the most quiet and withdrawn 
children suddenly coming to life, larger than life, 
in asimple poem recitation! That’s how it began, 
with elocution and taking excerpts from interesting 
things that the children were looking at in their 
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library period. For example, Robinson Crusoe was 
explored.” 


So it was through these performative experiences 
that children got to know of other worlds beyond 
Dhrangadhra. Of other perspectives, of other 
cultures, and other ways of being. 


Kanchan clearly brought her own love of theatre, 
music and the arts into play and ignited in the 
children a similar love along with all the discipline 
that it demanded. 


When | asked Kanchan “Why Shakespeare?” She 
said, “You know there is such a fear about certain 
things. | did a play from Kalidasa and people were 
aghast! We adapted Kalidasa’s Shakuntala, and 
projected her the way | felt she should be projected, 
exploring many choices she needed to make, 

along with all the beauty of the forest, dances, and 
costumes. But it was still Shakuntala that we did!” 


Kanchan got to see how drama conveyed the 
complex and “strange vagaries of life, even at a 
child-like level.” And that there was something 

that everyone could take from it. And that’s when 
the penny dropped and Kanchan realized, just like 
British climber George Mallory famously said in 
1923 in reply to a reporter's question as to why he 
wanted to climb Mount Everest, "Because it's there!". 
Similarly, so was Shakespeare there! Kanchan loved 
Shakespeare, having studied him as a child in her 
convent school. She says, “The children understood 
the themes, the characters, the stories. It is universal, 
absolutely universal. We did Indianize some of 

it, like Shylock in the Merchant of Venice was a 
Munimji in a dhoti with a chopda under his arm! And 


so, it became immediately accessible and the fear 
was gone. It did wonderful things for the confidence 
of the children. It did wonderful things for the 
parent’s belief in the children too!” 


The children of Srirajfi had endless opportunities to 
shine. “The idea was to literally take each child and 
let him find his own area of work. And to share that 
area with those people he loved the most: family and 
friends.” 


“Once the children’s personalities began to develop 
and they realized they could make decisions on the 
interests they wished to follow in school, then their 
success levels in the classroom shot up.” 


“The children were “not a flock of bamboozled 
sheep that were being led from class to class by 
some strange grown-ups with their own aims and 
objectives. There were no aims and objects. The aims 
were the children!” 


This was possible because Kanchan believed 

that listening to the children was of paramount 
importance. And it was exactly this that was the 
greatest challenge for the teachers. Listening is not 
one of the skills that is taught at teacher training 
schools. Teachers are generally taught to constantly 
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talk, speak, convey and seldom to listen. At Srirajni 
all the co-curricular activities forced the adult to 
listen to the children. But for grown-ups who have 
never had any exposure or training in this approach it 
was very difficult to inculcate the art of listening. 


Kanchan explains how working with these 
extracurricular activities impacted the children 
exponentially. The aim was never to get 90% results. 
But to get each child to perform to his best capacity 
and to develop well-rounded personalities, which 
the arts catalyzed. So along with their academic 
and co-curricular work, the children grew to be 
aware of who they were becoming. An essential 
yet much ignored part of growing up! And within 
this framework at least 85% of the Srirajhi children 
excelled in their academic performance. 


Interestingly, the girls did much better than the boys. 
Kanchan thinks that this was the place that actually 
prepared them to drop their social pretences. Not 

to rebel or swim against the tide, but to find their 
own voice within the prevailing social norms. She 
modelled her personal beliefs and progressive world 
views in every breath she took at the school. 


“Yes, they saw that it was possible to be an 
individual. And see an individual's struggles and 
achievements, whilst being part of a whole that 
could possibly be saying very contrary things to 
what you are trying to be. This had a huge impact on 
the girls. As they then realized how to dignify their 
understanding of themselves.” 


This also had a very strong impact on the boys as 
well. The boys, and now young men, seem gentler 
and more accepting than those from other schools. 
What Kanchan noticed from an early age was that 
both boys and girls grew to be respected members, 
just as they were respected at Srirajhi. And they 
became part of decision-making in their families, 
which led to interesting choices, be it where to study, 
work, or whom to marry. 


Kanchan says, “There was a great need to be my pal, 
but also a great need to be respected by me. They 
could cross that boundary and still have that mutual 
respect, that’s where the victory was. It’s all about 
the interactions at the school. If | had just taught, they 
would have said, “Great teacher!”, and gone away. 
That’s it! But there was a lot more.” 


And to Kanchan it is this “lot more” experience with 
the arts that “breaks down barriers, forces children 
and adults to engage in real ways; opens up a forum 
of sharing ideas that they would never be sharing 
otherwise.” 


“Iam convinced that doing things is far more 
important than having a brilliant lecture, which is 
easily forgotten. The plays were number one! And 
then other activities as well. Together they all added 
up to contributing to a rounded personality in each 
child. | think we have succeeded here in ensuring, 
through these experiences, that the right attitude was 
taught from a very early age. That’s what’s going to 
go a long way with each child.” 


The key to Srirajfii’s success is that it demanded 
authentic engagement with clear intent, never shying 
away from hard work and above all the application 
of the same rules and behaviour of oneself as one 
expects from others. Pretty much the same rules that 
the arts demand too. This was the key with which 
Kanchan ran the school for 34 years. The school shut 
down in 2022. 


As Kanchan says, “If somebody wanted to really be 

nasty, they could say she was not running a school, 

she was doing Nautanki!” But it was this ‘nautanki’ 

that was the heartbeat of Srirajfi in the best sense of 
the word and with the very best results! 


| began my conversation with Kanchan wanting 
proof of my theory of the transformative powers of 
the arts but have now ended with the realization that 
the theory needs to include a strong base for belief, 
conviction, and courage! 


“Equable in happiness and sorrow, gain and loss, 
victory and defeat.” 


The author is a former Director of Prithvi Theatre and Co- 
Founder of Junoon Arts and Education Foundation, current 
Founder and Facilitator of The Artful Teacher Workshop 
Programme, a 3-year hybrid experiential workshop 
programme for in-service primary school teachers to 
discover their own creativity and artfullness. She can be 
reached at <theartfulworkshop@gmail.com >. 
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